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Tuwels of Cosmo the Third, Grand Duke 
of Tuscany, through England, during the 
é Ch 
e 


arles IT. (1669). 
He heaton MS. in the Caurentian 
Library, at Florence, To which is pre- 
a Memoir of his Life, §c. §¢. London, 
~ 1821. 4¢0. pp. 506. ; 
’ The gay. Se ten this translation 
is made, has so often been noticed Sy Brit- 
ish travellers in Italy, and has long excited 
soconsiderable a share of curiosity, that 
we musicommend the publisher, who has 
thus brought it forward. Itis disagreeable 
to us to add, that we wish. he had done so 
jn a less expensive. form ;. but zssuredly, 
there can be no valid rezson for the mun- 
strous increase now so constantly laid upon 
the price of books of every deseription—— 
We do not repine when large sums are 
iven fur copy-rights to living genius, whe- 
poet, painter, or other artist,—to 
travellers who have encountered~ onerous 


Translated 


SATURDAY, JUNE 23, 1821. 


We must, in justice, say, that it bas been 
the.source of a very gratifying forenoon’s 
reading ; partaking, as far as it goes, largely 
of the attractions of Evelyn's Memoirs, and 
being worthy of, a place on the shelf, close 
by the admirable volumes of that most en- 
tertaining writer. : 

No period of English history is more re- 
ete with interest, than that which it em- 
races. The manners of the age of Charles 

(I. are sufficiently remote, and sufficiently 
near to us, to wear all the charms of anti- 
quity, and possess all the claims to sympa- 
thy, which similarity bestows. We enter 
into the feelings of the living actors in those 
scenes; yetthe scenes themselves are so 
racy from originality, so different from 
modern customs, and so strangely pictur- 
esque through the influence of springs of 
action no longer existing, that, in contem- 
plating them, while we allow human ’na- 
ture to be invariably the same, we must also 
be sensible, that its aspects are as novel, 
and its bearings as diverse, as if the very 
instincts and passions of men were liable 
to change. , But to our business :— 


PRICE 87. 


Academy del Cimento, the correspondent 
of Somers and:Newton, and a man of 
great, attainments. ; 

We shall not meddle with the life of Cos- 
mo, which is prefiaed to his tour, and ge- 
cupies nearly a. fifth part of the volume; 
it is nevertheless, smartly done, though 
rather observable . for, inconsisteocies, than 
for profound speculations on the events it 
records. ‘ 4 

After seeing Spain.and Portugal, the 
prince embarked in.the ship Portlaud, at 
Corunna, on the 19th of March, and sailed 
for England. So pérfect was the captain in 
the mystery of navigation, that he mistook 
the British for St. George’s Channel, and 
fairly carried bis freight to Ireland... His 
highness made the best of the accident, and 
landed about Kinsale, in the county of 
Cork, where he was received with the dis- 
tinction due to his rank... Among his 
sketches, is a view of this town; and in his 
account of it he says, “In the lowest part, 
is the principal street, which, gently ascend- 
ing the side of a hill, spreads over it with 
its buildings ; of these, the greatest is the 


charges, and great personal. privations and} Poor Cosmo the III. in whom the mag- | churcli, which, the h built by catholics, 
d to men of science, whose dis- | nificent star of the family of Medici rapid is now profaned by the rites of the Anglican 
coveries have beneficially . evlarged the | approached its endless apbelion, wag un- | sect. -iouses are of ‘a mean.construc- 
boundaries of human : but when [happily married to as profligate a princess, | tion and appearance, with very little deco- 
are framed at no further cost then | as ever disgraced a ropa bed Hurpares ration; and, for the most:part, low: some 

for. translation, ot when the | Louisa, the daughter. aston, Duke are built of stone, atid covered -with slate, 

te some family Scrutoiris spread out | Orleans, was the, blessing bes gn the } with roofs; others of mud.and lime, 
into a ponderous | ging thotigh ‘without | Tusean heir, in. 1661; apd his curse.ever | forming a kind of cement, which. is; there- 
sufficient. materiel for a moderate octavo ; | afier. Her licentious manuers, her amours | fore, soon destroyed by the humidity of the 


or when the desperate voyager produces 
nothing beyond what may be gathered in a 
cabriolet from Calais to Vienna or Rome, 
we do think, the public has.a right to com- 
plain of the heavy impositions thrown upon 
itin this respect. At present, too, station- 
ery is of reasonable price; and, surely, the 
modern fashion of magnifique types and 
yawning lines (between which a small. cart 
Might be-driven) afford no additional 
ground for those enormous sums, which 
cause a bookseller’s bill to look as fearful 
as @ wine merchant's, a tailor’s, or a jewel- 
al where the males are bon vivants of the 
» and the females devoted to company 

and dress.* " 
Having very reluctantly offered these re- 
scaling’ Roos tne, work 
extracting | the. work us, those 


essential parts in-which its odour consists. | 


leasing task of 





. * The bad policy of this xtravagance i : 


ur five guinea volumes re-printed on the conti- 


Rent, 2 poor little dwarf, at some 7 or 8 francs, 
will from us while these 


Gs —Fore 


"s qnatte pages, into ane page of the Li-’ 
terary 
of our 


things cau bé done, -We-eould put nine-of -this 


>; or 
wad ' 


«| ographer assures.us, p. 19, that “| 
Re re 

most affable, and 

the arhole volume, into four 





with grooms and .menials, her bold- defiance 


‘of shame, seem the very prototype. of what 


has been charged against. an illustrious fe- 
male of our own times; and in perusing the 
stories. of her aberrations, it may most 
aptly be said of the resemblance, mutato 
nomine de hoc fubula narratur.  - 

To. escape from the eaparrines of home, 
Cosmo was sent by his fat 
to travel; and, in the course of his pere- 
gtinations, he visited England, at the 
period specified in the title page, though 
that same 


curate, had it stated, that. he travelled in, 


rather than through, the country; ‘for his. 


route was only from Plymouth to London, 


thence to Newmarket and back. again, in-: 


cluding Cambridge and Oxford, and to 
Chathats and Sheerness. 
His view of the state of society, however, 


is curious and amusing; and, for a prince 
che seems to have a 2] 


ed upa déal : 
nor is that to be wondered at, sibce- his bi- 
all pis 
a aga 3 

therefore the.most popu- 
in fact, the tour is not written 


lar” [/ but, 


‘by, Cosmo, but by his attendant, Count Lo-~ 
renzo Magalotti, afterwards secretary to the 





er, Ferdinand, 


e would-have been more. ac-. 


he was certainly the 





climate; they,use glass windows, without 
any other protection from the air, as is the 
custom also of High and Low Germany. 
The greater part of the inhabitants .are 
English, who were restored, by the royal 
clemency, to the possessions of which they 
had been deprived, by the pects kings, 
and particularly. by Cromwell; and cate 
to inhabit this island, and having establish- 
ed several colonies, gave their minds to 
commerce. The catholics of Kinsale, who 
are also scattered over the surrounding ter- 
ritory, are estimated at about two hundred ; 
many of them live miserably in the coun- 
try; in mud cabins, badly thatched with 
straw, sleeping op the ground on short mats, 
and subsisting chiefly on fish and cockles, 
which are’ much smaller than the oyster, 
and are found in these seas, adheting to 
the rocks; they have seldom an opportu- 
nity of eating bread. Since the insurrection 
of this kingdom, they have been considergd 
almost as the people of a conquered coun- 
try, and are treated as slaves, being obliged 


to cultivate the ground, and to account to 
e owner eyen for \ne ix scanty. profits. 
hey pay. to Souttiwell, the proprietor of 

this desert, a guinea anda half 2 year for- 

the rent of a cabin aud a few square yards 
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of land ; and for the farms which they rent, 


Soyer eee rake: 


A 
catholic priest 






attends them, who is sub- 
ordinate to the j internuncio 
of Flanders, and who livesthere, clandes- 
tinely celebrating mass in a house where 
they assemble secretly, to avoid those mo- 
Festations to which they would unquestion- 
ably be ‘subject if they were discovered ; 
and each person contributes six shillings 
towards his maintenance.” ‘Fhe contrast 
now is well worth, reflection, both to Pro- 
testant ahd Roujan—it might abate some of 
the acrimony too often displayed in agitat- 
itty the great political and religious question 
bétween them. Of the province of Mun- 
ater, it is stated, “It abounds mote than 
any of the other provinces, in wheat (which 
eannot be exported without a licence) ant 
barley, of whith theré dre three sorts; one 


of them is used for making beer, which will 4 


keep from year to year ; and this is not the 
éase with the other two, which ate of a less 
durable nature. The land which produces 
itis sown one year, and then left two years 
fallow, It contains also great plenty of 
ay tpn oxen, which are superior in size 
to animals of their respective kinds 
found elsewhere, nor are they subject to 
the contagious disorders peculiat to their 
species; the same holds good of their 
horses, which are carried ‘to’ England, 
where they are esteemed for their strength 
aad swiftness; neither are wild aninials 
Wanting, such as stags, deer, rabbits, hares, 
foxes, and perticulndy wolves; for the 
hunting of which, the dogs called mastiffs 
are in great request. The quantity of birds 
is cons ble; particularly pheasants, par- 
“widges, quails, éagles and hawks {with 
whith they hent a geese), swans, Cranes, 
eocks of the wood, and most other sorts of 
‘birds, except the magpie and the nightin- 
‘pale; which two species are not to be found 
in thisislatid. The sea abounds With fish, 
whith they dry for sale, on the tops of 
théir cottages or cabins, and'sénd them to 
‘other parts; every thing is low priced, ex.’ 


cept wine, whith is imported from France. 


‘Stich ig the scarcity of money, that Spanish | 


tojn forms the chief part of the currency.” 

The beer mentioned in this curious sum-_ 
mary, Is mot §0 uncommon as that which’ 
the author afterwards describes at’ London, 
_abotinds in pyatiians of all kinds, the con- 
venjenee of navigation conveying thither 
frou the ula remote parts, every delicacy 
or expensive Juxury that is not_praduced in 


the kingdoin; therefore, whoever dues not | 


like the dificrent Kinds of: wer, Which are 
ae an wise any Other country,, 
s ale, ¢yder, and the delicious and éxqui- 
site botifed beer ¢ le bicre,) at ["ano- 
_ ther. sort of bee pede, wil the ‘body of a 
eapon, which is left + cate fid along 
. With the malt, uiay satisly himself with the 
ae ance and Spain, esp: 
€ of Provence al 
_ he inte, be Eau 













me ecially the 
neces 
Roky: of Nap of 


; Flofence,.o a oP gis an abundant 


supply at the tables ‘o lish, nobility, 
* swite are alaious fo Have the most Rene 


respecling Which, he writes, “London |. 


and most valuable Wines, without sparing 


exper : ate : 

RE our journal: jeav- 
ing the Irish coast, they steered for Eng- 
land; and touched, on their way,.at St, 
Mary’s, among the Scilly isles. On the ist 
of April, they at length landed at Plymouth, 
and wére'welcomed with all the splendour 
ofthat port. Among the rest turned out to. 
greet them, was the garrison; “ Five com- 
panies, of about seventy men each, officers 
and soldiers, are on duty there; one of 
these belongs to the duke’s regiment. The 
men are very handsome, and in excellent 
order; fourcompanics wearing red jackets, 
lined with yellow; and that of the duke, 
yellow, with red mae: 

This is not the only notice of grotesque 
uniform: ata review in Hyde park, it is 
mentioned, that the king, “ having taken a 
view of the soldiery that were arranged in 
the places assigned them on either side, 
commanded them to march by in files, re- 
tiring in the mean time, with all his retinue, 
to the shade of the trees, to protect himself 
from the sun, apd to observe the march 
without interruption. ‘The whole corps 
consisted of two regiments of infantry, and 
one of cavalry ; and of three companies of 
the body guard, which was granted to the 
king by parliament since’ his return, and 
formed of six hundred horsemen, each armed 
with carabines and pistols, all well-mounted, 
and dressed in jackets, which are uniform 
in every thing butcolour; they are now, 
however, rebueed to three hundred, the 
king having the power of re-establishing 
them at pleasure. 

« The first, or king’s own regiment of in- 
fantry, having a white flag, with a red 
cross in the middle; commanded by Col. 
Russel, was composed of twelve companies 
of eighty inen each, who are encreased to 
three hundred in trme ‘of war, all drest 
in red coats, turned up with light blue 
(which is the colour of the royal livery), 
except the pikemen, who are distinguished 
from the others by wearing a coat of asilver 
colour, turned up with light blue. ~ 


George: Monk, Duke of Albervarle, whose 


} standard was green, with six white balls 


and ased cross, commanded by Col. Miller, 
was composed of fourteen companies, also 
of eighty men, who wore red_ jackets, with 

reen facings; the pikemen being in green, 
aced with red,” &c. 


the illustrious traveller and his suite were 
every where teceived with wilitary and 


‘© Exester,” on,the 7th, his highness went 

to the cathedral chutch ; “observing, with: 

much .curigsity” {as the narrative relates), 

Ko the place set apart for the offices of reli- 

| gion he i are performed according to ‘the’ 

F Angi niitirgy, by the tleagy, isisted By | 
at present 


the. bishop, “whe 1 +. Dottor’ 


Na seat covéred ‘with 


epistle-side, | 


ped eioth, 





Wie habit which was 


“ The second regiment, that of General | 


civil, as well as individual, honours. At: 


beste The 
'| misfortune of catia Shes the gr 
mind. 
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used hy the catholic bishups of the kingdom 
before the ompslecyy patel. @ surplice 
over a black vést, ‘and a inantle of the same 
colour ; on his head he wore a émall 
similar to thatof the Roman pontiffs, with. 
out any otlrer ornament; and before him 
on the edge of the tabernacle, over which 
| was extended a large canopy of red cléth, 
was placed a cushion, and on that the 
book ; and underthe tabérnacle, on a level 
with the-floor. of the -church, in an inelo- 
sure of wood, ‘stool! the wife of the bishop, 
and his children;-no-less than nine in num. 
ber. inthe, prebendal stalls, sat, accordi 
to their rank, the dignitaries and canons, 
in their canonical habits, i. e.. a surplice, 
and a mantle of black silk, differing. in 
shape from'that of the bishop, as being 
narrower, both before and behind. These, 
in conjuction with other regular choristets, 
sang ihe psalins in the English language, 
in a chant similar to the Gregorian, making 
their pauses to the sound of the orga 
which has been erected lately on the wal 
separating the choir from the rest of the 
church, and is of a most exquisite tone.” 

Itis added, “* The music of this. church 
is reckoned amongst the best in the kin 
dom, owing to the good stipends which the 
chapter is enabled to give, in consequence 
of its excellent revenues, which are entirely 
distinct from those of the bishop, To the 
chapter, which might with great tat. 
be called the opera of the church, be ngs 
every thing relating to: worship, and to 
church service. There are twenty other 
parishes; but no other church or i 
building can be compared to the cathedral.” 

From Exeter, the ruad was taken to Ax. 
minster ; and Lord Paulet’s villa ~ Hinton 
St. Geo ve them a hospitable enter- 
thinaent ” Whe description of this seat 
affords a fair idea of the residences of our 
nobility in those days. 

(To be continued.) 





The Poems of Cattvs Vargerus Catoxtus, 
translated, with a Preface and Notes, by 
the Fon. Grorce Law. I£mo. 2 Volumes, 
Mr. Lamb is a man of family and 

fashionable life; itis, therefore, peculiarly 

gratifying to see his name among the con- 
tributors to the general diffusion of clas- 
sical literature. . fF his work were accom- 
plished with less skill, it would_yet ‘be an 
evidence of his superiority to the hearttess 


| and exhausting pursuits of men of his con- 
Journeying, by Okehampton to Excter,. i 


dition in society, Bet it has claims inde- 
pendent of the circumstances of the author. 
So fat as we have been able ‘to ascertain, 
the present volumes may be looked! on as 
conveying the sense of all'that-is valuable 
in Whe oyiginal.. Tt is entitled.to another 
praise — the praise of 


O88 
 ess* ich: ind 
The qubtnestpanes See ‘trivial, while it is 
enveloped in a dead language; but no 


Antony $ w, | ‘elected to this see; | offence can be more'serious than the trans 
which: vf ’ vachted y the translation of | mission of those heathen” in we. 
Dr. Seth Ward, to that of Salisbuty.” The |'the current ‘of ‘popalar reading. The 

Sed was seated in a’mathle’ tabernacle, | fence'seems to be tem no trats- 


tator ‘of ‘Catallus ‘has “hitherto resisted it. 
Mr, Lamb is entitled to ‘the meritorious 
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istinction of giving us.a eonsiderable por- | 
tion of the beauties of dis original, without 
ithe formidable alloy of its indelicacy: of 
getting before. usa portraiture. of Roman 
sentiment, undefaced + dys irregularity of 
an manners, .Ifshe has transgressed | 

Ahis propriety, the instances have escaped 


‘gut notice. 
The pacar ein, as of ~ 
all the — i men of antiquity, 
-been disputed; but. it. seems Ha ere 
opinion that it was Verona, and that he 
was born about 85 years before the Chris- 
ian gra. The memorials of his life are 
few; and conjecture feebly supplies the 
a of bislory He is supposed to have 
‘ a mao.of family; for Cesar was, from 
time to-time, his father’s guest. His po- 
verty is argued from his complaints of the 
pee Ae and some part of his poverty is’ 
; med to have arisen from that esta- 
Tiished source. of ruin, a habit of tampering 
with the law; for he thanks Cicero, and 
stalks more of lawyers than can be salutary 
tothe purse.of man. He appears to have 
,adopted the usual Roman mode of re-in- 
stating a diminished fortune, and to have 
-gone-in the train of a viceroy to an Asiatic 
:province.. The experiment failed, if. his 
; poems are-to be believed, and he returned 
to write: satires. on. the praetor Memmius, 
; whose superior rapacity. he charged with 
this. failure. He probably brought back 
+a declining constitution, and with it a 
broken heart. Heathenism had no. re- 
Sources against private misfortune. Heroes 
and philosophers were all that it contem- 
—_ among. men. Insensibility or am- 
tion were its grounds of fortitude ; and 
the spirit, weary of this world, was left to 
perish without those prospects of another, 
that are made to console all conditions. 
The death of his brother falling on this 
disappointed mind is -raourned with an 
excess of repeated lamentation. From this 
riod. his life is unmarked, and no more is 
i Koown, than that it. closed when he was 
little more. than thirty years old, Mr. 
Lamb's preface contains all that. is. usually 
recorded of Spitiegenhy of the poet, with 
some remarks on his translators, and his 
several editions. It is. written with.live- 
liness and :taste, and is. itself introduced 


¥ & poem, commencing withthe fullowing 
: Tines: 


‘The pleasing task, which oft a calm has lent 
», To tu! disease, and soften discontent ; 

Has still imade busy life’s vacations gay, 

Aud saved from idleness the leisure day : 

In many @ wusing walk and lone retreat, 

That task is done ;—I may not say, complete.” 


Tt then debates the wisdom of mingling 





" poetry with the graver studies of the bar; 
_ and concludes oa the rational resolve, 
not to fear— 
——— “‘ the sternness nor thé jest 
* Of honest critics and ; 


* Who with the auth have g‘comman aim, . 
’_ And toil, like him, for profit and for fame. 
" Mat the Bee pratect af some fiend’ rovies 
"s review ; 
“Who alt his subtle candour will-derote,~ 
Not to describe the work, but Aim who wrote, 


> 


Pray for a judge to whom you're quite un- 
nown, 


To tell your verses’ faults, aud not your own.” 


All this is neat and Horatian; We hope 
Mr. Rogers, whom his friend, Lord Byron, 
anaints as the venerable head of the minor 
poets of the age, will remember the advice 
in italics, when next he has to describe a 
black-haired friend in the Quarterly Review. 

Mr. Lamb-approaches his work with one 
important quatification—a sufficient know- 
ledge of his author’s. meaning; but to avail 
the reader of this knowledge, no slight of 
pertness in English versification is neces- 
sary. In the spirit of fairness; which the 
honourable translator wishes to see in his 
critic, we will compare some of his poetry 
with the originat; and, venturing but a 
few remarks of our own; leave its merits to 
the public decision. We take the first 
poem in-the first volume; it thus begins: 

6 My little volume is complete, 

With all the care and polish neat 

That makes it fair to see: 
To whom-shall I, then, to-whose praise, 
Inscribe my lively graceful lays? 
Cornelius, friend, to. thee.” 
The original is thus— 

* Quoi dono lepidum novam libellum, 

Aridd modo pumice expolitum ? 

Corneli, tibi :” 

‘This translation is at once incomplete 
and redundant. ‘The words which we have 
marked in italics are unauthorized and 
injurious to the effect of the poem. The 
translation 4s double the length of the ori- 
ginal; out of thirty-five words, just twenty 
are @ gratuitous introduction. This may 
seem minute, but it is decisive of injudicious 
expansion. Catullus is not. to be given in 
his spirit, but by a breyit as. condensed 
and piquant as hisown. Myr.Lamb dilutes 
him without mercy, from the figst poem to 
the last. The elegance and tenderness of 
Catullus ave often rendered with el ce 
and tenderness, but they are those of Mr. 
Lamb. a. 

The epithalamium of Julie and Manlius 
is gracefully translated, Yet even this 
oem, which, from its celebrity, the trans- 


lator might be presumed peculiarly x Ja- | 
am- 


bour, repels us. by redundancies. 
mceum Cape” is beaten out into— 
* Bring the veil with crimson.dyed, 
The refuge of the blushipg bride.” 


If two words van be ‘the legitimate pa- 
rents. of two dines, nothing*but Mr, Lamb's 
enerosity ‘can have sayed Catullus from 
seing diffused into folios. _Anothey curious | 
instance of this expansive progess: occurs 
in the wedding cry,“Hym ” 
'This, thrown ‘into the 
appears in the dimensions of— —_ 
“ Oh Hymen ! friend to faithful pairs ; 
Ok Hymen ! listen to onr prayers.” 


If Mr. Lamb-should pr through the 
classics, he lays himself under some very 
improvident. .obligations. by this system. 
He cannot dismiss “ lo Pean” under: less 
cost of his phraseology. ‘ Evoe Bacchus” 
will -make- an- equally severe demand. 
“ Medius fidius” must have impartial 





flatting-mill, re- 
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exuberance; and oaths and-exclamations 
will crowd on him tothe undoing of even 
his copious vocabulary: We now give a few 
of the more advantageous specimens. 





Qn THE DEATH OF THE SPARROW, 


‘Mourn, all ye Loves and Graces ; mourn, 
Ye wits, ye gallant, and ye gay ; 

Death from oy fair her bird has torn, 

Her much-loved sparrow ‘s stiatch’d aw#y. 
Her very eyes she prized not so, 

For he was fond, and knew my fair 

Well as young girls their méthers know, 
Flew to her breast, and nestled there. 


When fluttering round from place to place, 
He gaily chirp’d to her alone; 

He vow that glodiny path must trace, 
Whence Fate permits return to hone. 


Accursed shades o’er hell that lower, 
Oh'be my curses on you heard 
Ye, that all petty things devour, 
Have torn from me my pretty bird. 
Oh evil de®! “ch sparrow dead! 
Oh what a wretch, if thou canst see 
My fair one’s eyes with weeping red, 
Aud know how much she grieves for thee!” 


TO VERANSIUS, ON HIS RETURN FROM SPAIN. 


% Of all the many loved by me, 
Of-all my friends most dear, = 
' Verannius is thy travel o’er, 
And art thou home’ retirn’d once more, 
To light thy brother's smile of glee, 
Thy mother’s ape to cheer? 
Thou’rt come. Qh‘blissful, blessed news !— 
Thou 'rt come, and Tagdin 
+ * Shall gee ahd hear thee, in the way 
I loved iv former time, pourtray 
Tlie splendid towns, the mountain views, 
- the tribes and deeds of Spain. 
L-warm shall press thee to my breast, 
Where fervent welcomes burn. 
What mortal, though he dare to-think 
Of pleasure-he may largely drink, 
Is half so.joyful, or so blest; 
As.1 jn. his return?” 


ON SPPPENUS.—-ADDRESSED TO VARRUS, 


“ Varrus, you well Suffenus know, 

The wit, the scholar, and the beau, 

Alas! he also makes at times. 

‘A fearful quantity of rhymes. 

~ J think a thousand tines, ay ten, 
Or more, have issue@from his pen, 
Not written upon foolsestp base, 
To blot, and alter, and erase ; 
On royal paper smoomr tnd fine 






He pens at once the paefect line ; 
With edges gilt, and-bitding new, 
And silver clasp, and bithen clew, 
_ Its shape by a ewadtipirig ht, 
And.al) with highent bright. 
if his versesare d, 
The wits, the scholar is fled. 
- Tho-vetiest vaf, the d proser 
Must tore bright Tha the composer ; 
Such diffeveht lights to those-syjll show bin 
Who see hiimeclf. or read his poem. 
What title sith this creature fit, 
Who now ears B Very Wits 
Or aught, if ever aughtatises, 


Society. more seeks and prizes ; 

But, whea to yerse he. tnrgs.his mind, 
Is duller thay the Sajlest hind ; 

Yet, ah! for evér speids fis time 

In toil to build the lofty rhyme ? 











He ’s ne'er so truly blest, as when 
He nses his poetic pen; 

So high he rates bis wit, and ever 
Wonders to find himself so clever. 
Yet we are all, I doubt, in truth 
Deceived like this complacent youth ; 
All, Lam much afraid, demean us 

In some one thing just like Suffeous, 
For still to every man-that lives 

His share of errors Nature gives ; 
Butthey, as ‘tis in fable sung, 

dre in a bag behind us bung; 

And our formation kindly lacks 

The ‘power to see behind our backs.” 
ON LESBIA’S HUSBAND. 


& Lesbia still loads me with abuse, 

And when her husband ’s by, *he goose 
O’erjoys to hear her flout me. 

Dolt ! were she mute, did she not deign 

To speak niy name, *twould then be plain 
She cared no jot about me 

Bat while she me for ever chides, 

*Tis plain she thinks of none besides: 
Tadifference never spent 

On one despised such daily din ; 

And hot must be the flames within 
‘That need such constant vent” 

THE RITES AT HIS BROTHER'S GRAVE, 

* Brother, I come o’er many seas and lands 
To the sad ri‘e which pious love ordains, 
To pay thee the last gift that death demands ; 

And oft, though vain, invoke thy mute re- 





? 


mains ; 
Since death has ravish’d half myself in thee, ~ 
Oh wretched brother, sadly torn from me! 
And now ere fate our souls’ shall re-unite, 
To give.me back all it hath snatch’d away, 
Receive the gifts, our father’s aucient rite 
To shades departed still was wont to pay; 
Gifts wet with tears of héartfelt grief that sell, 
And ever, brother, bless thee, and farewell!” 


The notes are very miscellaneous and 
amusing. The quotation of many curious 
passages from various authors, illustrates 
the text: we shall copy two epigrams, 
but without reference to their points: - 

“ With riches as great as by any possest, 

Still the heart of a pauper. disgraces your 

breast : 

To your heirs shall the use of your riches be 

known, ‘ 

And your poverty ouly is really your own.” 

INSCRIPTION. ON A COTTAGE. 
“ TdJe robbers, -hénce, away ! 
Prouder roofs must give you prey. 
We can sleep devaid of fear ; 
Poverty is watchman heie,” 





DIBDIN’S BIBUJOGRAPHICAL TOUR. 


-_ From. Augsbourg Mr. Dibdin went. to 
Munich, co ing himself on the 
Forhnge si antghrae hie antlaeigee of ves 

ps st on his exchan new 
books for old; art seems to’ be @ part of 
the trade, in thi'line of travelling, to give 

— own publications Sear eern Bi- 

iotheca Spenceriana’s; &c.) fur equally 
adhesive but more seteable teat. 
keepers. This: to ‘be a paltry sort 
of traffic, and at least one individual among 
the German Bi phical corps, has 
treated it as such in his representation of 
the Dibdin chafferings. 





LITERARY GAZETTE, 


Munich is filled with the most admirable 
relics of ancient art, and (raflick—treasures 
of science. Among its jewels are the 
“ blue diamond attached to the order of. 
the Golden Fleece—which is set open [we 
do not comprehend this}, and which, op- 
posed to the sun, emits rays of the most 
dazzling lustre,—is said to be the nonpareil 
of coloured precious stones. It weighs 36 
carats and 144 grains. Of the pearls, that 
called the palitinat, half white and half 
black is considered the greatest curiosity; 
but, in a cabinet is preserved the choicest 
of all choice specimens of precious art and 
precious. metals.. It is.a statue of St. 
George and the Dragon, of the height of 
about a foot and a half, in pure and solid 
gold: the horse is agate ;—the shield is of 
enamelled. gold ;—the on is jasper ;— 
the whole thickly studded with diamonds, 
rubies, emeralds and pearls, to the number 
of at least two thousand,” ; 

The library is also rich in literary-stores. 
Among other things, besides Albert Durers’ 
famoys prayer-book, isa German MS. of 
the thirteenth century of the romance of 
Sir Tristam, co-eval with.that edited by Sir 
Walter Scott, and unknown to him. Mr. 
D. also notices the great superiority over 
every other place, which Munich enjoys in 
the art of lithography. This he chiefly 
attributes to the introduction of three co- 
lours by means of three stones. ; 

From the capital of Bavaria, Mr. D. 
went to the capital of Austria, paying his 
devoirs to Freysing, Landshyt, Altoting, 
Salzburg, Lintz, &c. At the monastery of 
Chreminstet, he saw a MS. Evangelista- 
riom of the eighth:centary, said to have be- 
longed to the founder, Charlemagne. It is 
remarkable for containing what is con- 
sidered to’be a compact between Charle- 
magne and the first Abbot. — 

é imperial library at Vienna, was how- 
ever the grandest attraction. It was built 
between 1723 and 1735. “The library is 
246 (Vienna) feet in length, by 62 in 
width: the ova] dome, running at right 
angles, and forming something Jike tran- 
septs, is 93 feetlong, and 93 feet high, by 
57 wide. .The number of books is sup- 

to amount to 300,000 volumes; of 
which 8,000 were printed in the fifteenth 
century, and 750 are Atlas folios filled with 
engravings, and containing 180,000 prints, 
valued at 300,000/. There is nothing in 
Europe to compare with this magnificent 
habitat and collection. 

Among the-curiosities noticed, we find a 
“ Senalus Consultum de Bacchanalibus Coer- 
cendis : a sort.of police ordonnance on a 
metal plate—supposed to have been hung 
pp ig some fone} of the public offices at 

e, Dearly 200 years before. the birth of 
Christ,” Besides this valuable document, 
theré is “a map, upon vellum, of, the 
Itinerary of Theodosius the Great, of, the 
fourth century; very curious, es exhibiting 
a representation of their known world, in 
which the most extraordinary ignorance of 
_ relative position of countries pre- 
vails.* : , 


* We beg it to be observed, that we are here 











A tragment of the ‘book of Genesis, in 
24 folio leaves, written in large Greek cha. 
racters, andsingularly illuminated, is helll 
to be of the end of the 4th century, and the 
oldest Greek text extant of sacred writ. 

The accounts of. Missals Romances, 
“ fifteeners,” illuminated MSS, &c. dre’ not 
susceptible of being reviewed, as Mr. Dib- 
din has rather illustrated than described the 
most remarkable of them, and the others 
are in the dry form of a catalogue. The 
editio pao of the psalterium. Latine, 
printed by -Fust and Scheotfher, and the 
‘rst book printed with metal types (annbd 
1457), is stated to be inferior to the copy 
in the royal collection of England. Of this 
book, there are only eight known copies; 
and the author says, that, ““* probably no 
three of them are alike.” : ’ 

Among the ancient classics, is a:Cicere- 
nis Epist. Fam. folio; 1467; Cardinal Besa. 
rion’s copy, and supposed to be’ the first 
book printed at Rome. , 

A topographical survey of Vienna, cannét 
be expected to. furnish any novelty. “We 
are, however, assured, on the authority of 
one of his masters, thaty Baonaparte 
“* was (1818) equally well-versed in the Ger- 
man, Italian, and French languages : that 
his manners won the hearts of all :. but that 
love of a military ~ life, seemed: to be the 
predominant passion of bis mind. He would 
march, countermarch, halt—give the wotd 
of command, and. sometimes flourish his 
sword, or fire his: gun—with. a sort of joy- 
ful dexterity. “ But,’ added he, “ he has‘a 
precocity of talent which doés not. promise 
a life long envugh to reach maturity.” 

At the. Suburb. Opera House, called 
Schauspielhause, the revered author ‘saw 
the marvellous ballet or afterpiece of Die 
Berggeist, of which he says, “ It is emtirely 
performed by children of all ages, “froin 
three to sixteen, with the exception of the 
venerable-bearded old gentleman, wito ‘is 
called the genius of the mountain. The at- 
thor of the: piece,» or ballet, “ Von Herta 
Ballet-Meister,” is Frederick Horschelt; 
who, if in such a department or vocation in 
society, aman may be said (and why should 
he not ?) to’ “ deserve well of his country,” 
is, I think, eminently entitled to that dis- 
tinction.. ‘The truth is, that ‘all the little 
rogues ct do not speak.literally)) whom we 
saw before us upon the stage, and who 
amount to nearly one hundred and twenty 
in’ number, were absolutely beggar-chil- 
dren,t and the offspring of beggars; or of 
the lowest possible classes in society.—They 








quoting the author’s words, not employing our 
own: for we are at a loss, as we dare say all 
those who do not understand that figure of 
rhetorie called a Bull, are, to comprehend what 
sort of w representation of the known world it 
can be, which exhibits most extraordinary 
ignorance of its geography !!.» PCE 
oy They might have performed the Beggar's 
Opera, and the Beggar's Bush of aay sat 
had any humane London ballet-master. forme 
such a corps-de-ballet. Perhaps Mr. Dibdin 
cannot do better than translate these pieces into 
German, for behoof of You herrn " 
pupils, 
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Dibdin 








JOURNAL: OF THE BELLES LETTRES. 





earned a.livelihood by the craft of asking] cently married Ais daughter ;’ and a thou- 


glms.. Mr. Horschelt conceived the plan « 
ing these hapless little’ v nds 
junto mémbers of some honest and useful 
calling: He saw an active little match-girl 
trip across the street, and solicit alms, in a 
ery winning and even eful. manoer— 
That shall be my colwmbine,” said he :— 
and she was so.* A young lad of a sturdy 
farm, and sluggish p ent, is converted 
into a clown; & ~~ made to per- 
i thus he moulds and 
forms the ditferent characters of his enter- 
tginment, absolutely and exclusively out of 
the very lowest orders of society. 

_Mr. D. was quite enchanted with their 
performances, especially with columbine, 
then sixteen years of age; and stoutly main- 
tains the. morality, chastity, and virtue of 
this whole establishment of mendicant 
figurantes and pironette:makers. Like the 
Scotch steward, in Miss Edgeworth’s Castle 
Rackrent,—‘* We have our doubts.” 

. The effect of the ballet must be very fine. 
—On the conclusion of the piece, the stage 
is entirely filled with the 120 juvenile.per- 
formérs, divided into classes, according to 
size, dress, and talent, After a succession 
of rapid evolutions, the whole group moved 
gently to the sound of soft music, while masses 
of purple-tinted clouds descended, and alight- 
ed |sic in orig.) about them. Some were re- 
ceived into the cloids, which were then 
lifted up—and displayed groups of the 
swallest children upon their very summits, 
united by wreaths of roses ; while the larger 
children remained below. The entiré front of 
the stage, up to the very top, was occupied by 
the most extraordinary and imposing sight 
Mr. D. ever beheld; and as the clouds car- 
ried the whole of the children upwards, the 
curtain fell, and the piece concluded. The 
author adds (and the bint ro be worth our 
manager’s attention), that he is quite sure, 
if Mr. Horschelt were to come to London, 
and institute the same kind of exhibition, 
he would entirely fill Deury-lane, or Covent 
garden. Perhaps, as the design is so chari- 
table, the reverend suggester, in case of 
Eber’s, Elliston’s or 
would let’ the performers have St. Paul's 
cathedral; in which case, the constant 
practice of taking admission-money at the 
door, would be perfectly in keeping. 

. But we .must_ now close our intercourse 
with Mr. Dibdin, the. careful perusal of 
whose work has confirmed the. opinions 
with which our review.set out. Nota little 

edantry, not a little affectation, not a little 

ibliomaniac folly, not a little trifling,, not 
a little book-making are the prominent 


= 


features of his publication. Nor can it, 
as coming from the pen of a person of good 
educativn, be mentioned without reproof. 


It is. fol of oudgarisms and barbarisms: of 
the. former —<‘ from whence’ (passim)— 
* bettermost’—‘ gentlemanly’—‘ a blaze of 
gilt’—* return back again’—‘ nothing would 
Serve his turn but’—‘ a sun-shining after- 
noon’—- the horses began to be put in mo- 
Hon’ —* it, grew dusk’— this man had _re- 


Re A nr ica aa 





atris’s opposition, 





sand similar examples might be cited :—of the 
latter, we need onl y instauce,.as specimens — 
* Yes,’ resumed I,‘ it is me’—‘miseries which 
do not have a termination’—‘ I sprang back- 
ward’—‘ not but what the extremities are 
raised’—‘ nothing would satisfy them but 
I must’ —‘ without scarcely feeling a. breath 
of air’—this need not molest’—‘ I make no 
doubt but,’ &c. &c, &c. A man professin 
to hold out literary Jights to the world, an 
who calls on us to confide in his literary 
judgment; who feels indignant at the 
slightest question of his accomplished au- 
thority, ought not to commit, in a boasted 
and boastful work, so many sins. against 
common grammar, and so many offences 
against the English language, as would not 
be tolerated in the most trivial pamphlet of 
the day. 

We observe in a morning ager (the Post) 
a graph lamentation on Mr. Dibdin’s 
being so ‘ barbarous’ as to destroy his 
plates. The writer, perhaps (if not a puff 
of the party), overlooked the fact, that to 
give some books even bibliomanigcal value, 
the only way is te make them scarce. 
These are paltry expedients in. the art of 
bookselling. e advise a destruction of 
the letter-press at the same time, and an 
abridgment into one volume of this ten- 
guinea bawble. 





MUMBOLDT’S TRAVELS, 
(Continued. , 

We cannot, even in the midst of the in- 
teresting works which are at present almost 
daily issuing from the press, do better than 
continue to devote a page of our Gazette to 
the agreeable narrative of this euterprising 
and intelligent traveller. In a. preceding 
paper we bave remarked upon the extraor- 
dinary degree of general knowledge which 
he brings to bear on any topic he is illus- 
trating. The following. is an admirable 
example of the truth of this position : 

“ Every hemisphere produces plants of 
a different species; and it is not by the 
diversity of climates that we can attempt 
to explain, why equinoctial Africa has no 
laurinw,and the New World no heaths; 
why the calceolariz are found only in the 
southern hemisphere; why the birds of 
the continent of India glow with colours 
‘less splendid.than the birds of the hot parts 
of America; finally, why the tiger is pecu- 
liar to Asia, and the ornithorhincus to New- 
Holland, In the vegetable as well as in 
the animal kingdom; the causes of the dis- 
‘tribution of the species are among the 
number of mysteries, which natural philo- 
sophy cannot reach. This science is not 
occupied in the investigation of the origin 
of beings, but of the Jaws according to 
which they are distributed on the globe. 
It examines the things that are, the co- 
existence of vegetable and animal forms in 
each latitude, at different heights, and at 
different degrees of temperature; it stu- 
dies the relations under which particular 
organizations are more. vigorously deve- 
loped, multiplied, or modified; but it ap- 
proaches not problems, the solution of 





which is impossible, since they tourb the 





origin, the first existence of a germe of 
life. We may add, that the attempts which 
have been made, to explain the distribution 
of various species on the globe by the sole 
influence of climate, date at a period when 
physical geography was still in its infancy ; 
when, recurring incessantly to pretended 
contrasts between the two worlds, it was 
imagined, that the whole of Africa and 
of America resembled the desarts of Egypt 
and the marshes of Cayenne. At present, 
when men judge of the state of things not 
from one type arbitrarily chosen, but from 
positive knowledge, it is ascertained, that 
the two continents, in their immense ex- 
tent, contain countries that are altogether 
analogous. There are regions of America as 
barren and burning as the interior of Africa. 
The islands that produce the spices of 
India are scarcely remarkable fur their 
dryness ; and it is not on account of the hu- 
midity of the climate, as it has been afirmed 
in recent works, that the New Continent 
is deprived of those fine species of lauriners 
and myristice, which are found united in 
one little corner of the earth in the Archi- 
pelago of India, -For some years past; the 
real cinnamon has been cultivated with 
success in several parts of the New Con- 
tinent; and a zone, that produces the cou- 
marouna, the vanilla, the pucheri, the pine- 
apple, the myrtus pimenta, the balsam of 
tolu, the myroxylon peruvianum, the cto- 
tons, the citrosmas, the pejoa, the incienso 
of the Silla of Caraccas, the guereme, the 
pancratium, and so many majestic liliaceous 
plants, cannot be considered as destitute of 
aromatics. Besides, a dry air favours the 
developement of the aromatic, or exciting 
properties, only in certain species of plants. 
The most cruel poisons are produced in the 
most humid zone of America ; and it is pre- 
cisely under the influence of the long rains of 
the tropics, that the American pimento, caps 
sicum baccatum, the fruit of which is often 
as caustic and fiery as Indian pepper, vege- 
tates best. From the whole of these con- 
siderations it follows, 1st, that the New Con- 
tinent possesses spices, aromatics, and very 
active vegetable poisons, that: are peculiar 
to itself, differing specifically from those of 
the ancient world; @ndly, that the primi- 
tive distribution of species in ‘the torrid 
zone cannot be’ explained by the influence 
of climate solely, or by the distribution of 
temperature, which we observe in the pre- 
sent state of our planet; but that this dif- 
ference of climates leads us to perceive, 
why a given type of organization developes 
itself more vigorously in such or such local 
circumstances. We can conceive, that a 
small number of the families of plants, for 
instance the musacez and the palms, can- 
not belong to very cold regions, on account 
of their internal structure, abd the import- 
ance of certain organs; but we cannot ex- 
plain why no one.of thg family of melas- 
tomas vegetates north of the pasallet of 
thirty degrees, or why nf rose-tree belongs 
to the southern hemisphere. Analogy of 
climates is often found in the two continents, 
withont identity of productions.” 

Here follow same verycuriousobservations 
on the differeuce of colours in rivers, springs, 








from the Oroonoko portage otit reqders 
across by Pimichit’ to the Rio Negro, of 
the fron oo: razit. Feré'is aise all 
its majesty the pliiguao of pirajdo palm. 
“tts truth “artiedd @RK thors: is more 
_ than’ sixty 
natéd, very tHin, undulated, and frizzled 
towards the points. Nothing is more ex- 
pe che et an the fruits of this trée ; 
every Cluster eotiains from fifty to eighty ; 
they até yellow Tike apples, grow purple in 
proportion as they 
inches thick; and génerally, from abortion, 
without a kernel. Among the eighty or 
ninety s ie of palni-treés that ate pecti- 
Jiar to the New Continent,” adds Mr. H., 
“ which I have etlumerated in the Nova 
Genera Plaitarum equinoctialium, thére 
are none in which the sarcocarp is déve- 
loped in a manner so extraordinary. ‘The 
fruit of the pirijao furnishes a farinaceous 
substance, as yellow as the yolk of an egg, 
slightly saccharine, and exttemély nutri- 
tious. It is eaten like plantains or potatoes, 
boiled or roasted in the ashes, and affords 
ad aliment as wholesome as it is agreeable. 
The Indians and the missionaries are un- 
wearied in their praises of this noble palm- 
_ tree, which yh be called the peach palm, 
and which we found cultivated in abundance 
at San Fernando, San Balthasar, Santa 
Barbara, and wherever we advanced toward 
the south or the east along the banks of 
the Atabapo and the Upper Oroonoko. 
In those wild regions are we involuntarily 
retainded of the assertion of Linnzus, that 
the country of palm-trees was the first 
abode of our species, and that’ man is es- 
sentially palmivorous. On examining the 
rovision accumulated ip the huts of the 
ndians, we percejve, that their subsistence, 
during several months of the yeat depends 
as much on the fariniaceous fruit of the 
pirijao, as on the cassava and plantain. 
‘The tree bears fruit hut once a year, but to 
the amount of three clusters, consequently 
from one hundred and fifty, to two hun- 
dred fruits.” 
Here, also, is the gigantic bombax (bom- 
bax ceila) one of which, as they sailed along, 
ttracted the notice of the travellers, and 
they landed to measure it. “The height 
(Wve are told) was nearly one hundred and 
twenty feet, and the diameter between 
fourteen and fiftéen. This eriormous effort 
of vegetation surprised us the more, as we 
had, till then, seen on the banks of the Ata- 
Hapo, only small trees with slender truiiks, 
which from afar resembled young cherry- 
trees. The Indians assured us, that these 
small trees do not form a very extensive 
oup. They are checked in their growth 
y the inundations of the river; while the 
dty grounds near the Atabapo, the Temi, 
and the Tuamini, furnish excelle 
for building.” . 
Nor is aniinal inferior to vegetable life, 
“The river Atabapo displays every- 
where a peculiar aspect ; you see nothing of 
its real banks formed by flat lands, eight or 
ten feet high; they are coficealed by a row 
of palms, and. small. trees with slender 
trunks, the rvots of which are ‘bathed by 
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and lakes; hat we" must "pass ‘them, “ind | 
t high; its leaves are pin-” 


sn, two of three | 


ut timber 


thé waters.” There aré many crocodiles 
from the point where yon quit the Orouncko 
to the niission of San Fernando, and tlieir 
proveniee indicates, as we have said above, 
Hat this part of the river belongs to the 
Rio Guaviare atid not to the Atabapo. In 
the real bed of the latter river, above the 
mission of San Fernando, there-aré no lon- 
get any crocodiles: we find thére ate some 
avast, a gredt many fresh-water dolphins, 
but no mahateés, e also seek in vain 
on those banks the thick-nosed tapir, the 
afdguates, or great howling monkeys, the 
zamuro, or vnitur aura; and the crested 
pheasant, known by thename of guacharaca. 


blibg the boa, are unfortunately very eom- 
mon, and ate dangerous to the Indians 
who bathe: . We saw them almost from 
the first day, swimming by the side of our 
canoe; they were at fhe most twelve or 


foutteehn feet long. The jrenars of the’ 


banks of the Atabapo’and the’ Temi are 
large and well fed: they are said, howéver, 
to be less daring than the jaguars of the 
Oroondko.” 

Thus (as we ‘have stated), intersperséd 
with ahecdote, does Mr. Humboldt vary his 
entertaining volumes; and that our review 
may partake of the character of its subject, 
ne shall contlude — present division of it 

copying a very affecting story. Where 
the Mubap wate the Ris Tem, the nar- 
rative says : ‘ 

“ Before we reached its confluence, a 
granitic hummock, that rises on the western 
bank, near the. mouth of the Gudsacavi, 
fixed our attention ; it is called the Rock of 
the Guahiba woman, or the Rock of the 
Mother, Piedra de la Madre. We inquired 
the cause of so singular a denomination. 
Father Zea could iiot satisfy our curiosity ; 
but some weeks after, another missionary, 
one of the predecessors of this ecclesisastic, 
whom we found settled at San Fernando 
as president of the missions, related fo us an 
event, which IT recorded in my journal, and 
which excited in our minds the most pain- 
ful feelings. If, in thése solitary scenes, 
man scarcely Jeaves behind him any trace 
of his existence, it is doubly humiliating 
fora European to see perpetuated by the 
.nanie of a rock, by one of those imperish- 
able monuments of nature, the rettiem- 
brance of the moral degradation of our 
species, and the contfast between the vir- 
tue of a savage, and the barbarism of ci- 
‘vilized man ! 

“Th 1797 the missiénary of San Fer- 
nando hadied his Indiahs to the banks of 
the Rio Guaviare, of one of tliosé hostile 
incursions, which are prohibited alike by 
religion andthe Spanish laws. They found 
in an Italian hut, a Gaahiba mother with 
three children, two of whioni were stillinfants. 
They were occupiéd in préparing the flour of 
Cassava, Resistance was impossible; the 
father was gone to fish, ‘and the mother 
‘tried in ‘vain to fleé with her’ children, 
Scarcely had she reached the savahnab, 
when she was seized by the Indians of the 
mission, who go to Aunt men, like the 
whites and the negroes in Africa. The 
mother and her childrcn were bound, and 





Enormous water-sriakes, in Shape resem-’ 





AND. 







dragged ‘to the bank of ‘the’ river. “The 
Preccetae rte e n 

ati expedition, of w rtook not 
the danger: “Had ‘the sedtnae: made tov 
violent a resistance, the Indians would) 
have’ killed ber, for every thing is per. 
mitted when they go to the conquest of 


souls (@ la conquista espiriiual), and ‘it is’ 


children in particular they séek to capture, : 
in Order to treat them, in the mission, 

as poitos, or slaves of the Christians. The 

prisoners were carried fo San Fernando ‘in - 
the hope, that the mother would be un-* 
able’ to find her way back to her home, 

by land. Far from those children who had ' 
actomipdtiied their father on the day in 

which she had. been carried off, this un: 
happy woman showed as of the deepest : 
despair. She attempted to take back to 

her family the ¢hildrén who had been: 
snatched away by the missionary, and fled 

with them repeatedly from the village ‘of 
San Fernando, but the Indians never failed 

to seize her anew; and the missionary, 

after having caused her to be mercilessly 

beaten, took the érnuel resolution of sepa-' 
rating the mother from the two children, 

who had been cartied ‘off with her. She: 
was conveyed alone toward the missions of: 
the Rio Negro, going up the Atabapo. 

Slightly bound, she was seated at the bow: 
of the boat, ignorant of the fate that awaited 

her; but she judged, by the direction of: 
the sun, that she Was removed farther and 

farther from her hut and her native country. : 
She succeeded in breaking her bends, threw 

herself into the water, arid swam to thé 

left bank of the Atabapo. The current‘ 
carried-her to a shelf of rock, which’ 
bears her name to this :day. She landed, 

and tvok shelter in the woods, but the pre- 

sident of the missions ordered the Indians: 
to row to the shore, and follow the traces 

of tte Guahibi. In the evening she was 

brought back. Strétched upon the rock 

(la Piedra dela Madre) a crue! punishment 

was inflicted on ‘her with those. straps’ of 

manatee leather, which serve for whips in 

that country, arid with which the alcades 

are always ‘turnished, ‘This unhappy wo- 

man, her hands tied behind her back ‘with 

strong stalks of mavacure, was them dragged 

to the mission of Javita. 

“ She was. there thrown into one of the 
caravariserds that are called Casa del Rey. 
It was the‘rainy séason, and the night was’ 
profoundly dark. Forests, till then believed’ 
to be impenetrable, separated’ the mission’ 
of Javita from that of San Fernando, which 
was twenty-five leagues distant in a straight 


‘line. No other part is known than that of 


‘the rivers; no man ever attempted to go 


‘by land from one village to: another, were 


they only a few leagues t, But such 
difscultics do not stop staan, who is 
separated from her children. Her children 
are at Sdn Férnando de Atabdpo; she must 
find them again, she must execute her pro- 
ject of delivering them from the bands of 
Christians, of bringing them back to their 
father on the banks of the Guaviare. The 


| Guahibi was carelessly guarded in the ca- 


ravansera.. Her arms being wounded, the 
Indians of Javita bad Joosened her bondsy 




















Sn te ha teaLTy bad the 
oo she auseteadd by the help of .her 


in breaking them entirely; disap- 
po during the" night ; and at the fourth 
rising sun was Seen at the mission of San 
Fernando, hovering around the hut where 
her children were confined. ‘What that 
woman performed,’ addec the missionary 
who gave us this saf marrative, ‘ the most 
robust Indian would not have. ventured to 
undertake. She traversed the woods at a 
season when the sky is constantly-cavered 
with clouds, and the sun during whole days 
appears but fora few mimutes, Did. the 
course of the waters direct her way? . The 
inundations of the rivers forced her to go 
far from the banks of the main. stream, 
through the midst of woods where, the 
movement of the waters is almost imper: 
ceptible. How often must she have been 
stopped by the.thorny lianas, that form a 
network around the trunks they entwine? 
How often must she have swum across the 
rivulets, that run into the Atabapo! ‘This 
unfortunate woman was asked how she 
had sustained herself curing the four days! 
She said, that, exhausted with fatigue, she 
could find no other gourishment than those 
great black ants called vachacos,: which 
climb the trees ip long bands, to suspend 
on them their resinous nests.’ We pressed 
the missionary to tell us, whether the 
Guahibi had peacefully enjoyed the happi- 
ness of remaining with her children; and 
if any repentance had followed this excess 
of cruelty. Ile would not satisfy. our. cu- 
riosity; but at our return from the Rio 
Negro we learnt, that the Indian mother 
was not allowed time to cure her wounds, 
but was again separated from her children, 
and sent to one of the missions of the 
Upper Orooneko. There she died, re- 
fusing all kind of nourishment, as the sa- 
vages (lo in great calamities. 
“Such is the remembrance annexed to 
this fatal rock,,to Piedra de la Madre.” - 





Dialogue in the Shades, between William 
ton, a bibliomaniac, and William Wyn- 
ken, clerk. 


This is a half-crown quiz of Mr. Dibdin’s 
publications, and particularly of the last, in- 
cluding, we presume, ahit or two at the Rox- 
burgh club, though we confess, that we.are 
not sufficiently mstructed in bibliomaniac 
lore to be able to appreciateall its humour. 
Besides, we have the highest respect and 
most perfectesteem for several of the mem- 
bers of that budy, and nothing short. of a 
very sincere admiration of their exertions, 
Often well calculated to enrich literature, 
and throw a delightful light over forgotten 
things of the dearest interest, _It is only 
against the abuse of this praiseworthy pas- 
sion, that we set our face: that stupid, 
ridiculous, rhapsodical rhodomontading, 
which would expose the noblest of human 
pursuits to laughter, contempt, and oblo- 
guy. In this point of view, the present 
Jeu d’esprit may be perused with amuse- 
ment; we quote a page, the most obvious 
to our apprehension, as a test of its sncyits, 





4 A piece.calied, Roger ae 
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e's: Diary gives 
an -account ef: the sa} S visit to 
Mr. Gorge-book, and thus describes its. ter- 
wnination : 

“On gving out, saw in the. window-seat 
a great curiosity placed under a magnifying 

lass, tabelled in large letters, ‘A Boog- 

‘ORM ;’ Near it was a short printed account: 
Thad leave to take a copy, and here it is, 
in 
A letter from Tubal Typo, clerk, giving an 

account of a voracious creature, &c. &c. 

“ This worm was caught alive and hearty 
in a sale-room, near Covent Garden, in the 
very act of Book Murder:—by feasting on 

d black letter, served on stout paper, he 
jecame, as you see, a fine fat fellow, This 
insatiable cormorant is nota bipedical but 
a polypedical animal; it has a small blunt 
head, furnished on either side with a cluster 
of eyes, and two Jong horns before, curi- 
ously ringed or knobbed, and bristled like 
the weed called cat's tail: the hinder part 
of the creature terminates with threé tails,” 
resembling the long horns.on the head, 
Mercy on us! horns before and horns 
behind! It is really blood-curdling to 
think of the ravages committed by so for- 
midable an animal, among our most pre- 
cious rarities. The same Vermicular per- 
sonage in the summer is often observed 
very nimbly td scud and pdck’away.to some 
lurking cranny, to protect itself from dan- 
ger. Would that we could invent a black- 
letter-trap to énsnare these destructive sere 
nature. 

“‘ My friend, Dr, Grub, once detected one, 
not only in the shape of a fly, but in the act 
of flying, and appeared to have put on his 
wings for the sake of some desperate pre- 
datory excursion—probaly to deposit its 
larva within the morocco joints of a Roger 
Payne bound Clarke’s Cesar cnant max | 


“ Another species, called eruditus, directs 
itsattacks to the printed part only—one may 
say this is indeed sucking out the very 
-heart’s blood of a book. Hoarresco referens# 

“It is .melancholy sometimes to.see the 
small! shot. pepperings. in old black-letter 
volumes that have been attacked by these 
devouring polypeds—they nibble at He- 
brew, eat largely of Greek, riot upon Latin, 
andjsatiate themselves with Italian ‘in short 
these terrible book-dragons play old goose- 
berry wherever they get a footing.” 


eed 
ORIGINAL CORRESPONDENCE, 





To the Editor of the Literary Gazette, 


In a recent number of the Literary Ga- 
zette, there isa shorthistory of Queen Mary’s 
Seal Ring; and as that account is different 
in sume points from one handed to me by 
a member of the. family, out of, whose pos- 
session, about three years 80, the said ring 
passed, the insertion of the following account 
will not, I think, be unjnteresung to your 
readers, : 
Upon the death of Henry II. King of 
France, in 1559, Francis II. his son and suc- 





cessor, and Mary Queen of Scots, his wie, 
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laid claim: to the erown of Euglaod, and: 
quartered the English and Irish arms alung. 
with those of France and Scotland. But, by 
the death of Francis, which took place. ia 
the lutter end of 1560, the relation of Mary. 
with respect ta France was materially al- 
tered, and she could then no longer retain 
the arms of France. This. circumstance, 
therefore, proves the date, within a year, 
wher. this seal. (which has! the arms quar- 
terly, viz. 1st and 4th France,and. England, 
2nd Scotland, 3rd Ireland) was executed ; 
that is,-either in 1559 or 1560, in. which 
sat, Mary’s husband, the king of .Franee, 
ied, 

It was about this time, that queen Eliza- 
beth, justly offended at the presumption. of 
Mary,endeavoured to obtain the ratification, 
which had hitherto beem refused, of the 
treaty of Edinburgh, by one-article in which, 
treaty, Mary was pledged never to resume. 
the Englishacms, She, however, persisted . 
in evading the fulfilment of this. agreement, 
and: hence arose the refusal.of Elizabeth te 
permit-the Queen of Scots te pass through 

land, on.hes. way to her own kingdom, 

The seal ring, of which an impression 
has been given, .descended. from Mary, 
through herown son James, toCharlesT whe 

ve it, on the scaffold, to Bishop Juxon, for 
tis sdén Charles If. who, in his tronbles, - 
pawned it in Holland for 300/. where it was” 
bought by Governor Yale, and ‘sold at his 
sale for $20/. supposed for tlie Pretebder, 
Afterwards it came into thé possession of 
the Earl of Hay, Duke of Argyle, and pro- 
bably from hiin into the family of the late 
Pope Blachford, Esq. M-P. at whose sule, a” 
few years ago, it was sold for the wifling 
sum of 20%. aa : 

: Tam, yours, &c. 
RR. 


Note.—Though this letter ought to have beea 
better authenticated than by anonymous initials, 
we have been induced to give it publicity. 
When we engraved the Ring, it was in the pos- 
session of Mr, Bullock, and that gentléman be-- 
ing now in the north of Seiad we are unable to 
ascertain any further particulars correctly.—Ep. 





CURDISTAN. 





Extract of a Letter from Claudius James 
Rich, Esq. British resident, at Bagdad; 
dated from Solimania, the capital of the 
central province of Curdistan, July 15th, 
1820. ’ 

(Communicated by Baron Silvestre de Sucy.} 
“ At the beginning of March, thie year, f 

found myself sufficicntly recovered, to take 

some exercise, and as the dcfangement 
which my health had experienced, atuse 
from a cause which required a change of 
air, and an absolute relaxation from all bu- 
siness, I resolved to make exeursioris itt 
different parts of this country: during the 
coo] season, and afterwards, during the 
heat of sunimer, to fix my residence-in Cur- 

distan.. In order to try my stcength, T 

began the execution of my plan, by visiting 

the remains of Ctesiphon and of Seleucia; 

Lremained th¢re about fifieen Jays, engaged 
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in a ee ae 
and drawing the plan of them. 
wards’ proceeded to traverse the Curdish 
wovince of Zehaw ‘and the frontier of 

ia. My chief object was, to determine, 
astrovonically, all the principal positions 
of this ling, and also to make myself ac- 
quainted with all the rethains of antiquity, 
which were said to be dispersed on both 
sides, in this direction. | In both’ those 
points of view, I have completely succeed - 
ed. ‘The fifst interesting position that I 
visited was Schehrabaa ; where I found the 
remains of an ancient Sassanide city, which 


has the greatest resemblance to Cte- 
siphon, and which no European, to my 
k , had. yet visited. From a great 


number of facts. and arguments, with 
which I will not trouble you here, I think 
I can prove, that it is the scite of the city 
of Dastaguerd. About a league off is a 
curious edifice, which some travellers have 
I believe, mentioned vey slightly, and 
which the natives call Zendan; this.edifice, 
‘is incontestibly- Sassanide, and it is pro- 
bable, that it has been a place of royal se- 
pulture. 


* “ Thefirst which, after that, appeared very 

interesting to me is Kasri Schirin. Nothing 
that I had read or heard of these ruins, 
could afford any conception of them ap- 
proaching in the slightest degree to the 
reality. After having ennnrey examined 
the situation, I am convinced, that the 
walls which form the enclosure never sur- 
rounded a city, and that the whole was but 
a place destined to the pleasures of the 
chase, or rather a pavilion of limited di- 
mensions and a park. We know, that the 
Sassanide monarchs possessed a great num- 
ber of ‘seats of this description all over 
their dominions ; and that those places were 
frequently very riear to each other. The 
Masonry is very rude, like that of all the 
Sassanide -buildings which I have seen. 
About three leagues to the west of Kasri 
Schirin, is Haousch Kurré.or Huousch Kur- 
ruk, another Sassanide ruin, which I have 
also visited, and which ‘no other traveller 
has seen, “because it isnot situated in any 
known route, and, frequently, cannot be ap- 
proached on account of the savage Cur- 
dish tribes who frequent those parts. We 
found this place to resemble Kasri Schirin ; 
Vike the latter it pe a vast inclosure; 
the dimensions of the building are perhaps 
smaller, but; the edifice is in a better state 
of preservation, and enabled us perfectly 
to comprehend the plan of those erections, 
I think, that this place has also been: a 
hunting seat; and the situation is chosen 
as well as possible for this kind of diver- 
sion. The Curds believe, that it is there 
that Nouschiréwan or Khosrou, Parwiz had 
theit stud. The buildings may have had 
some beauty, when the walls were covered 
with stucco; and the interior richly orna- 
wented: in their present state they are far 
from having a striking character. 


- “From Haousch Kurruk, we traversed in 
a western direction, the plain of Bajélan 
to Birs- Kéndré a place situated on the river 


of Diala, atittle below Sehirwané: -Schir- 









ficial mountain, and I thin 

of Sassanide origin; many similar moun- 
tains, but of inferior dimensions are seen 
in different directions. There are, at Birs 
Kondré, some remaining ruins, which be- 
long, according to the Curds, to the place 
where Nouschiréwan kept his mules. 
There we crossed the Diala on a raft, and 
descending the Jeft bank. of. that. river 
nearly in a south-westerly direction, 


we arrived at Zengabad a poor. village, 


which is the chief place of the district of 
the same name: this name is said to be 
derived from that of the Atabecks. We 
saw there some heaps of ruins, end parti- 
cularly a high artificial mountain, the age 
of which it is difficult to assign; I think, 
however, that itis a Sassanide work: Pro- 
ceeding to the north-west, we went thence 
to Kifri, leaving on our way some insigni- 
ficant ruius, which are called Kiduski 
Zenghi. From Kifri we returned to Bagdad 
bythe ordinary route, passing by Kara-tépé, 
dana, Kemy and the district of Khalis, 
“IT stopped at Bagdad only so long as was 
absolutely necessary, to make the prepa- 
rations for my intended residence in Cur-. 
distan. Some symptoms of a. relapse, 
which I felt imnrediately after my return to’ 
Bagdad, and which I attributed to the con- 
fined air of that city, induced me to hasten 
my departure. This time, Mrs. Rich, 
accompanied us, and we set out on the 16th 
of April. As far as Kifri we followed the 
same road as the first time. At Kara-tépé, 
I discovered a place of sepultire, where 
there. are urns of earthern-ware.. ‘About 
two leagues south-west of Kifri,’ there is 
an artificial mountain of large dimensions, 
called Eski Kifri; itis a burying-place of 
the Sassanides, as I perceived by the urns 
of earth, and the bones which I found 
there. Some remains of walls, which are 
seen near this place, are certainly of the 
same age as those of. Kasri Schirin, and 
Haousch Kurruk. At Kifti I discovered 
the ruins of a. large city, which I believe 
to be Sassanide, with some tomhs hewn in 
the: rock. A building which I found in 
making excavations, has some curious 
decorations painted.on stucco, the colours 
‘of which have retained all their freshness: 
From Kifri we came to Touzskhurmati where 
I saw the wells of Naphta and Salt; then 
to Taouk where there are some ruins of the 
time of the Caliphs. I must here correct 
a mistake of Mr. Olivier, who attributes, 
quite contrary to the truth, to Touzkhur- 
mati,.“‘ the. ruins which in fact depend on 
Taouk. Nevertheless the journey of Mr. 
Olivier, is in many respects. an .excel- 
lent account, to which justice has not been 
done. The general view which he gives of 
the geological structure of this territory 
is drawn up with the hand of a master. 
On the contrary, the account of Otter, 
which is so often quoted, is an indifferent 
rhapsody, and nothing but am undigested 
coagulation of extracts from the Dyihan- 
numa (the work calléd by D’Anville ‘ The 
Turkish Geographer”). It seems evident 
to. me, that Otter did’ not draw up the 
journal of his travels on the sput. 
> “T peturn to the ‘account ef ury‘own ad- 
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, and passin: Eeilan, Kara Howe 
Tchemtchemal, the pass or Derbend 
Bazian, which is the grand-entrance of Cur. 
distan, Derguezin and Tippéresch, we 
arrived here {at Solcimania) on the 8th of 
May. We had travelled by short. stages, 
mg on the first part. of our journey 
been frequently de by the bad weather. 


In this excursion, as ‘itr the preceding, I 


mined, astropomically, the position of all 
the places through which we 


countries. By employing with persexer. 
ance, sometimes persuasion, sometimes thé 
contribution of trifling presents to their 


conquering their repugnance to all innova- 
tion, and in introducing vaccination among 
them. At present they come in crowds, to 
ask as a favour to have their. children vac- 
cinated. ‘The family of the. Pasha is 
among the number of those who have 
undergone this operation: even some Curds 
have’ expressed a. wish to learn, and to 
practise this method. Hitherto the small 
pox has made great ravages in these re- 
ions. ; 

“ The Ramazan has kept me here longer 
than would have been desirable for the 
recovery of my health; for the heat, which 
I must carefully avoid, and which is sup- 
posed to be much less here than at Bagdad, 
‘Is now very great at Solimania, as. this 

lace is. the lowest part of Curdistan. 

Vith an east wind the Thermometer has 
risen to 108° of Fahrenheit, or 379 Cen- 
tigrade. At Bagdad'they have already. had 
a heat of 100° at ten o’clock at aight. As 
soon as the Ramazan is over, that is to 
say, in a few days, I intend to leave Solinia- 
nia, to take up my- abode in some wild 
spot among the mountains, there ‘to re- 
main till the end of August. I shall see 
afterwards all that is remarkable in Cur- 
distan, for the heat will-still be teo great 
for me to think of returning to Bagdad, 
before the end of October at thé soonest. 
I have not yet laid down the plan of my 
} farther operations; I hope howéver, to 

visit, before I return to Bu » the anti- 

quities of Niniveh, and of the whole coun- 
try between Niniveh and Arbela, and to 
determine, if possible, the positions of Gau- 
gatnela and of the field of ‘battle. 

“ Since I have mentioned Curdistan and 
the Curds, I will take this opportunity to 
correct a great error, into: which all those 
who have written about Persia have fallen, 
without any apparent reason.’ They have 
made a distinction between the Curdish 
tribes, and the tribes of Louristan: and 
seem to think, thatthe Louris form au en- 
tirely distinct nation. The fact is, that all 
the tribes of Léuristan, the Bakhtiyaris, 
the Zends, the Laks, &c. are really Curds, 
and speak the Curdish kinguage, as I know 
by my. ownd experietice. If ‘you think fit 
to publish the détails ‘contamed in ‘this 
letter, you ate at hberty to make whatever 
use of thenr you pieasti?* 





had good instfuments with+me, and deter-. 





“ The presence of Mrs. Rich will, second. 
ing to‘all appearance, have the happiest: 
effects forthe rude inhabitants of these: 


wives and children, she has-succeeded in, 
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“ARTS AND SCIENCES. 





FRENCH VOYAGE OF DISCOVERY. 





The Royal Academy of Sciences at Paris 
transmitted, on the 7th of May, to the 
French minister for the miarine and the co- 
lonies, @ rt on the Voyage of Discovery. 
and €irewineavigation undertaken by Cap- 
tain” Freycinet’ m the Usanre, corvette, 
which tad been read at a meeting of the 
Academy oh the ‘88rdtof April. The follow- 
ing”is thé substance of this officer’s com- 
municatiohif © 7. 

The ‘principal object of the expedition 
commanded by M, Freycinet, was, to inves- 
tigate the form of the globe, and the ele- 
ments of terrestrial magnetism. Several 
meteorological questions were also suggested 
by the Academy as -worthy ‘of attention. 
Though geography was to be only a se- 
condary object. in the voyage, yet, it was 
naturally to be expected, that officers of expe- 
rience and zeal, farnished with good instru- 
ments, would not circumnavigate the globe, 
without adding some valuable results to the 
tables of longitude and latitude. As they 
had rio professed naturalist on ‘board, our 
mavigaters were obliged, if not to study, at 
least to collect forthe museuins, all the spe- 
cimens of the three kingdoms that might 
seem to possess any degree of interest. It 
was also to be supposed, that the draughts- | 
med whom the government had attached 
to the expedition, would faithfully delineate 
with the pencil ‘or pen, such objects, as, 
owing to their bulk or ‘fragility, could not 
be easily transported, aiid that he would 
carefully sketch those coast scenes, which, 
besides’ the advantage of ‘serving as useful 
guides to the navigators, would also occa- 
sionally form pleasing ene ak finally, 
it Was fatural to hope, that M. Freycinet, 
and his coadjutors, would add some new par- 
ticulars to the history of savage nations. 
The nignuscripts of the expedition, which 
are deposited with the secretary of the aca- 
demy, form 31 quarto volumes. We have 
examihéd them throughout with the great- 
est attention; but want of time having 
prevented our calculating the whole of the 
observations, we shall be reduced in many 
Points to present, as it were, the simple ca- 
talogue of ‘the treasures which M. Freycinet, 
has brought tiome. For the sake of order, 
we shall combine, in distinct paragraphs, 
all that relates to each class of observations, 


‘ITINERARY. 


‘The Uranie sailéd from Toulon on the 
17th of September, 1817; arrived at Gibral- 
tar on the’111li of November; sailed thence 
on the 15th for 'Ténériffe, where she re- 
mained ‘from the'22nd to the 26th of the 
saine month, and ¢ast anchor at Rio de 
Janeiro on the 6th‘of December. The town 
of Rio a ing a ¢unvenient Station both’ 
for making observations on the pendulum 
and the compass,’ M: Freycinet remained’ 
there neatly two months. The next place 
at which he toaéhed-was the-Cape of Good 
ees the corvette tay from the 7th 





are to-the Sth of April, 1818, “and” 
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where similar labours ‘were “prosecuted, 
which were the more important, as they af- 
ford the: means of ‘direct comparison with 
those of Lacaille. This consideration will 
also give interest to the observations made 
at the Isle of France, where the Uranie 
touched on the 5th of May, 1818, end re- 
mained till the 16th of July. After staying 
for a very short time at the Isle of Bourbon, 
M. Freycinet sailed on the 2nd of August 
for Sea ‘Dogs ‘Buy, which he had before vi- 
sited in his first voyage with Captain Ball. 
din; -he arrived’ there on the 12th of Sep- 
tember, and sailed on the 26th for Coupang, 
the chief of the Dutch establishments in 
the Isle of Timour. We shall, in another 
part of this report, enumerate the observa- 
tions of various kinds made there between 
the 9th of October, 1818, and the 23rd of 
the same month, the day on which the 
Uranit departed for Diely, where, on the 
north of the island, the governor of the 
Portuguese portion has his residence. On 
| ern gona onthe 22nd of November, the 
ranie proceeded to the little island of 
Rawak, situated near Waigiou (New Gui- 
nea), almost immediately under the equator. 
Al Rawak she remained from the 16th of 
December, 1818, tothe 5th of January, 1819. 
She next put into port at the Marian Islands, 
where she remained nearly three months, 
as well on account of the importance of 
the operations which were executed in those 
islands, as for the sake of taking in fresh 
provisions, and affording the invalids, who 
wére then very numerous, time ‘to recover. 
On the 5th of April, 1819, the Urariie sailed 
from ’Guham;;’ she cast anchor’ at Owyhee, 
the’ most considerable of the Sandwich 
Islands, on the 8th of Atgtrst; on the 16th 
she visited Mowi; on the 26th, she touched 
at Woahon, and finally quitted that archi- 
‘pelago on the 30th of August'for Port Jack- 
son, where the “hull of the véssel was over- 
hauled, and the ordinary observations made 
relative to gravitation ‘and magnetism. On 
the 25th of December 1819, she’ took her 
departure from'New South Wales for Tietra 
del Fuego; bat no‘sooner came to anchor 
in Goud ‘Success “Ray, on the 7th of Fe- 
bruary, 1820, than a furious hurricane 
rendered it necessary to cut the cables, and 
to drive under bare poles fur several succes- 
sive days. When the storm abated, Captain 
Freycinet had, with a view to the impor- 
tance of the observations on the pendulum, 
to choose between a return to Tierra del 
Fuego,and putting into the Malouine Islands. 
He adopted the latter course. ‘The Academy 
has heard from the mouth of that skilful 
officer all the details relative to the ship- 
wreck of the Uranie in the Frencti Bay, on 
the 13th of February, 1820, and the stay of 
the crew On that‘desert land. ‘It is conse- 
quently sufficient to mention that the crew 
quitted the Malouines on the 27th of April, 
1820, on board of an American ship, which 
‘chance had conducted to those parts, and 
whith M. Freycinet purchased. The Phy 
sicienne (whith was the naine given to the 
American’ ship), first put into port at Monte 
Video; and after remaining a month in the 
river Plata, sailed on the 7th of April for 
Rio Janeiro, which she reathed on -the 19th. 


During’ an interval of three months, our 
navigators repeated at Rio the ohservations 
of ny kinds "2% ate - — in 
their first passage. e 13th of Septem- 
ber, the Physictenne quitted Brazil; and on 
the 10th of Noveriber bad weather obliged 
her to put in at Cherburg. On the 12th 
she quitted that port, and arrived on the 18th 
at dears, where she was unri ~ Phe 
voyage oceupied three years and nearly two 
months; the total length of the royte of the 
expedition, amounts toabout 23,600 leagues 
of 25 to the degree (10,489 myriameters.) 


he .* rit 
OBSERVATIONS ON .THE PENDULUM, 


The form of the earth | be deduced 
both from a comparison of number of 
oscillations-made by a pendulum of-inva- 
riable length, in the ‘space of twenty-four 
hours, in: places situated in different Jati- 
tudes, and by a comparison of the different 
lengths whieh a simple pendulum must 
have, to execute in all. these: places. the 
same number of oscillations in .a given 
time. Both these methods require that 
there should be determined ip each station, 
what number of uscillations is made-in a 
mean or sideral day, by the pendulum em- 
ployed; they-only differ in- this respect, 
that in the first it is indispensable, that the 
oscillating apparatus should undergy no 
alteration, either in form or dimensions, 
while in the second, this invariably is not 
necessary, since the length is measured 
after each observation. This last-part of 
the experiment is extremely delicate, and 
requires a particular establishment which 
it would have been difficult ‘te. procure on 
the desert coasts -where M. Freycinet 
landed.’ This reason induced our navigator 
to confine himself to the use of ‘the inva- 
riable pendulum, or one‘of fixed length. It 
was, however, determined that the expe- 
dition should be supplied with two of these 
instruments, and that M. Fortin should be 
comtnissioned to make them: 

Each of the pendulums which this _skil- 
ful artist produced, consists of a cylinder of 
copper, at the extremity of which is a 
heavy lenticular part of the same metal, 
and forming one body with it, as the len. 
ticular piece, and the cylinder are founded 
together at one cast. At the other extre- 
mity of the cylintler is attached the fine 
edged steel knife, for supporting the pen- 
yo. ra during the experiments, the knife 
rests on a plane of agate, perfectly level. 
The form‘and the diameter given to’ the 
shafts of these two pendulums, the care 
bestowed on the construction of the packing 
cases, induced a wi that they would un- 
dergo no calculable flexion during the 
voyage. It might, perhaps, have been feared, 
that the size of the cylinder might render 
somewhat delicate the estimation of its 
temperature. Though such a cause of error 
was one of those of which an attentive ob- 
server could easily calculate the influence, 
since it was in his power to confine it 
within the narrowest limits; yet this 
doubt no sooner arose than a new pendu- 
hum, of the fixed length, with a flat shaft, 
was ordered to be prepared. Our fellow 








weber, M. * Breguet, who had ‘already. 














THE ELITE! 


Sr ee ees ce fe ees le } 
meters to M. Freycinet, added to his gift a|perfiuous. 6 as 

pendulum of peculiar construction, made} The h angles, destined for regu. 
under his direction and at his expense; | lating the motion of the chronometer, No, 


namely, two pendulums of copper, with cy-. 
indrica rd ger ny istinguished 
in the registers, by the numbers one.and 
three; a pendulum, of the same metal, 


with a flat shaft, also made by M. Fortin, 


which sibs roe two. Tels, “x ye 
t's pe um, No, 4, whi a shaft o 
saat ype a flat_ and very heavy 
copper lens, and a knife of a. particular 
alloy, very hard, and in & very'slight degree 
susceptible of oxydation. 


dition, those four instruments. were exam- 
ined in Paris, ia 1817, by MM. Freycinet, 

» Mathieu and Arago. Thus a 
term of comparison was procured for all 
the analogous observations that were to be 
made in the two. hemispheres, and. what 
was no less indispensable, the means of as- 
certaining on the return, whether, during 
the voyage, the shafts or knives had under- 
gone calculable alterations. Such is the 
object of the observations which M. Frey- 
cinet is now pala tx Paris, and of which 
he will doubtless hasten to render an ac- 
count to the academy. 

It would be an equally long and useless 
task to describe here the plan that was 
pursued in these first experiments, and to 
which M. Freycinet conformed in all the 
places at which he touched: it will suffice 
to observe, that it was: found impracticable 
to adopt the method of coincidences, from 
which Borda, and so-many other observers 
after him, have derived such happy results, 
as our navigators took no clock with them, 
—and to add, that admitting the excellence 
of the chronometer, the new plan, as ex- 
perience has proved, scarcely yields to the 
old one in accuracy. It would have been 
easy.in. Paris, to detect the smallest irre- 
= in the movements of the watch, 

yr comparisons made’ between. it 

and the sideral pendulum of the obser- 
vatory; but as such means of verification 
could not elsewhere exist, M. Freycinet 
persevered in comparing seven or eight 
times a day, the chronometer, No. 72, 

hich from the beginning had been des- 
fined for observations on the pendulum,) 
with three other chronometers, by Louis 
Berthoud and with that made by M. Berguet. 

To ascertain that the iron tripod ebich 
M.. Freycinet carried with him, and on 
which the apparatus ny) to rest —- the 
experiments, possessed the requisite degree 
of ealidity, ote of the sanduboros was oe 
cessively suspended to this tripod, and to 
a thick support of fo iron, fixed on two 
strong traverses of the same metal, care- 
fully.rivetted into one of the walls of the 
observatory, and, moreover, strengthened 
by two supporters. The number of the 
oscillations of the pendulum, in twenty- 
four was exactly the same in both 
cases. ose who have witnessed the 
curious experiments recently made by M. 
Br on the influence which two clocks, 
resting against the same wall, exercise over 
each other, will not consider the verifica- 


‘4 





72, were taken sometimes with reflecti 
| instruments, but most frequently by the ai 
of an astronomical 


repeatatory circle. 
Finally, we may add, that the temperature 


‘has been everywhere determined with the 


same thermometers, and that there can~ be 
no uucertainty. with: respect to the correc- 
tions depending on them, since, before: the 
departure of the expedition, these instru- 


‘ments were carefully compared with those 
iof the Observatory of Paris. 
' Previously to the departure of the expe- | 


Rio de Janeiro was the first place at which 
captain Freycinet lay sufficiently long to 
establish the apparatus of the pendulum,— 
Tn January, 1818, he made observations in 
that city, on the pendulum, No. 1, witha 
cylindrical shaft of copper; and on the 
pendulum, No. 2, with a flat.shaft. On his 
second voyage to Rio, in August, 1820, he 
made the four pendulums oscillate suc- 
cessively. ’ 

At the Cape of Good Hope, where La- 


‘caille had already measured the absolute 


pendulum, in 1752, M. de Freycinet deter- 
mined the number of the oscillations of his 
four invariable pendulumns, The calculation 
which has been made from these observa- 
tions, enables us to state, that they do not 
confirm the consequence which was deduced 


‘from the operations of Lacaille, respecting 


the dissimilarity of the two hemispheres. 
The observations on the three copper pen- 
dulums made at the Isle of France, and 
particularly those made at Port Jackson, 
also furnish valuable information on this 
question. These last observations, com- 
pared with those made at the Cape, almost 
in the same degree of latitude, but with the 


‘difference of 134° of longitude, will show, 


at least as far as this kind of observation is 
capable, whether in the southern hemis- 
here the parallels exbibit any sensible 
ttening. 
The observations of M. Freycinet would 


have been imperfect, had he ngt determined 


under the equator; or, at least, very near 
the line, the number of the oscillations of 
his pendulums. At Rawak, a little island 
depending on New Guinea, and situated in 
14‘ south latitude, the observations on the 
four invariable pendulums were made, with 
which all analogous observations must be 
compared, by those who wish. to calculate 
the flattening of the two hemispheres. 

This flattening, whether it be deduced 
from the different lengthsof theabsolute pen- 
dulum, or from the number of oscillations 
performed in four and twenty hours, by a 


pendulum of invariable length, in different 


places, is determined with the more pre- 


cision, in proportion as their places are dis- 


tant in latitude. In such an investigation, 
therefore, it is easy to guess the value of the 
observations that might have been made at 
Cape Horn, the south latitude of which is 
55° 59’. Unfortunately, as has already 
been mentioned, a violent storm did not 
permit the expedition to remain there. The 
observations made at the Malouines, might 
have compensated -for thuse of Cape Horn. 














island, . 
the daily sustenance of one hund 


twenty ag on re EN in hastil 
‘segs. the boat, on which were vA 
embarked those, who, in-spite of the 
dangers of the enterprise, offered to go to, 
America, to obtain prompt assistance, wag 
it to be expected that our navigators would 
have had either leisure. or tranquillity of 
mind, to calculate minutely, during whole 
days, the oscillations of their ulums ? 
‘We may, moreover, add, that while the ex- 
pedition remained in French Bay, they ob- 
taitied Only at remote intervals, the horar 
—e for regulating the motion of their’ 
watches ; the sun having been almost con- 


ing and evening. Under such a combina- 
tion of untoward circumstances, how is it 
possible to rely with much certainty, on the 


the pendulum, which M. Freycinet has. 
brought from the Malouines? 

* During her long voyage, the Uranie was 
almost constantly on the south of the equa-' 
tor; she anchored in our hemisphere only 
at the Mariana and Sandwich Islands. At 
Guham, the chief of the Marianas, M. 
Freycinet observed the four pendulums ; 
and, at Mowi, only the pendulum, No. 1. 

is MAGNETISM. 

Next to the observations relative to the 
determination of the figure of the globe, 
prtersy: can be* more interesting to the na- 
tural philosopher, than the investigation of 
the laws of magnetic phenomena. Unfor- 
tunately, this question appears extremely 
complicated. 

It is certain, thoughthe cause is unknown, 
‘that the declination and inclination of the 
magnetic needle, undergo, in every part of 
the earth, very sensible annual alterations, 
the study of-which is the more important, 
as it would beimpossible, without it, to com- 
pare and reduce toacommon period, the mea- 
sures made in different years, The numerous 
observations collected in this expedition, will 
furnish valuable hints to the geometrician, 
who may devote himself to these. investi- 
gations: c 

It will be proper to divide M. Freycinet’s 
labour into two distinct classes. The *first 
will include the observations made in port; 
in the second will be ‘comprised the obser- 
vations made while under sail. 

The first class of observations, and par- 
ticularly the very delicate measures of incli- 
nation, may be ranked on a’ level with all 
“the most perfect information that has hi- 
‘therto been published, either by navigators 
or petecapbert, who have chosen the time 
and circumstances mostfavourable for their, 
observations. As a proof of this assertion, 
we shall transcribe the inclinations mea- 
sured at the little island of Rawak, with five 
‘different needles:—it will be seen that 
the utmost disagreements amount tw 
scarcely 7/. | 
Lenoir’s: Needle..No. 1... Inelination=14° 23¢ 

Do. Do.....No. 0..Inclinationm!4° 30" 
*Berguet's Needie. No, 3. .Inclination=!4° 29’ 

Do. Do.....No. 2..Inclination=14° 26’ 
Richer’s ; Needle., etere -Inclination=14° 20" 
; ‘ Aas 
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The declinutiin of the earth was measvred | 
with good instruments, and secording tothe 


best cerned, ‘The azimyth observations 
for ascertaiding the position of the viéw, | 
were made on several points with the ttreo- 
dolite; in others, with astronomical repeat 
alory circles, or reflecting instruments ; and 
times by-all the three methods at once. 
Athawek, be example, no less than forty- 
four distinct.series-of azimuth observations 
were CaS, y * 
In spite of all these precautions, the de- 
clinations determined on shore, might have 
been subject-to @ pysitive error, arising out 
of the defect of parallelism between. the 
optic axis of the telescope, and the line 
marked north south on the graduated circle. 
M. Freycinet, who, during his voyage, 
through an oversight of ~the artist, had no 
means of rectification on this point, has, 
since his return, made the. necessary verifi- 
cations: the-result-is,. that all the’ declina- 
tions determined on shore, require a slight 
correction of 7’. mee 

The observations relative to.the intensity 
of the magnetic force, were made while in 
harbour, with several needles. Before stat- 
ing to the Academy what is to be expected 
from this portion of M. Freycinet’s labour, 
we considerit indispensable to compare the 
charge of magnetism preserved by the hori- 
zontal needles (which were longest and most 
frequently observed), with that which was 
communicated to them, on the departure’ 
of the expedition, four years ago, The fol- 
lowing are the results : 

A needle which had*belonged to M. Cou- 
lomb, performed, in the garden of: the oeb- 
servatory, in 1817; previous to the depar- 
ture of M. Freycinet, a hundred oscillations 
in 16/53”; it now performs.three less in the 
same time. 

A second steel needle, made by M. For- 
tin, occupied; four years agg, 17/3’, in 
making a hundfed oscillations; in the same 
time it now thakes only ninety-éight. The 
loss of magnetism on these two needles, 
therefore, hasbeen so slight, as to induce a 


hope, that the corrections which it may be | 


necessary to apply to the different observa- 


tions of intensity, may be’calculated with | 


sufficient accuracy. 

Some years ego, Mr. John Macdonald in- 
serted in the Philosophical Transactions, two 
series of observations on the diurnal varia- 
tions of the magnetic needle, made in 1795 
and 1796, at Fort Marlborough, in Suma- 
tra, and at St: Helena. It does not appear 
that, since that period, the navigators who 
have visited the equinoctial regions, have 
devoted any attention to this singular phe- 
nomenon. The observation, on this sub- 
ject, collected by M. Freycinet, -are, conse- 
qoently, a valuable acquisition to science. 

: (To be continued.) 





DUBLIN MUSEUMS. 


= the Editer-of the Literary. Gazette. 


ir; é 
I beg leave, through your valuable 
columns, to remark to such persons a8 are 
in the habit of -presenting articles -to the 
museums of Edinburgh and London, that 
there are two public arugeums in “Dublin, 





Egypt. whose. 


JOURNAL OF THE BELLES LETTRES. _ 


which would ‘be as much benefit 
| a8 grateful for 


and be: 

bequests of obj ts of natural 
a &o. &. as either of the before- meni- 
tioned institutions.’ Indeed, it is a matter of 
surprise, that twosuch valuable museums @s 
those of the “Royal Dublin Society,” and 
“Trinity College,” réceive so few of the 
réally rare and articles, lavished on 
thé museum of the two other British capi- 
tal-cities. By benefitting Dublin so far as 


inserting this, you will eblige Mr. Editor, 
yout constant reader, 
June 5th, 1821. Dvstiensts, 





LITERATUREX&LEARNED SOCIETIES. 





OXFORD, June 26th. - 

Saturday, June 9th, the lust day of Eas- 
ter termi, the following degrees were con- 
ferred :— 

Bacpetor rm Drvinity.—Rev. G. Row- 
ley, Master of University coll., and D.D. 
on the 15th. 

Bacuetor.1n Mepictne.—G. Bryan Pan- 
ton, University coll. 

Masters - or Arts.—R. Webb, 
Queen's coll.; Rev. T. Hodges, University 
coll.; G. Austin, Trinity coll. Grand Com- 
pounder ; H. Barrow Evans, Wadham coll. ; 

. Lewis, St. Mary Hall; Rev, J. Cox; 
Rev. G. J. Majendie, Magdalen coll. ; R. 
Davies, Oriel coll.; Rev. E. Eedle, Clirigt 
Chareh; J. E. Newell, Worcester coll. ; 
Rev. €. Girdlestone, Balliol coh, 

Bacuetors oF Arts.—E, Frowd, Exeter 
coll.; ¥. Pinder Pantin, Queen’s coll.; 
Grand, Compoufiders;, H. J. Urquhart, 
‘New éoll.; F. Lee, Merton coll.; RK. Por- 
ter, Magdalen Hall; P. W. Douglas; W. 
Farqubar Hook ; Sheffield Neave, Christ 
Church; Lawrence Latham, . Pembroke 
coll.s J. Nurse; R. Radcliyfie, Worcester 


coll.; John Matthew, Scholar of Balliol] | 


coll.; W. H+ Mogridge, Jesus coll. 
The whole number of degrees in Easter 
term was One B. Med-: 39 M.A.;: 46 
‘B.A. ;'Matriculations 92. 
’ (To be continued.) 





‘FRENCH ASIATIC SOCIETY, 

A number of learned men have united 
to form, at Paris, an Asiatic Society, the 
object of which is to encourage, in France, 
the study of the principal languages of 
Asia. ‘It is, their intemtion to procure 
Oriental MSS. to circulate them either by 
means of printing or lithography, to have 
extracts or translations made of them, and 
to join in the publication of grammars and 
dictionaries. This new: Institution will 
correspond with othef secieties, which de- 
vote themselves to the same object, and 
with learned men who apply to the study 
‘of the Oriental languages.—25 Franes per 
annum is to be the subscription: many 
learned men are enrolled. 


daatidi 





M, BELZONI. 

We read, with great satisfaction, in the 
daily newspapers, that his native city of 
Padua.bad struck'a medal in honour of M. 
Belzoni, whose successful.. exertions in 





crowned perseverance have reflected 
small degree of eredit on’ the place o 

birth. Such téstimonies of —— are 
dear tothe best feelings of mankind ; and 
whether, as a tribute of henour or an incite. 
ment to merit, they may be considered as 


appropriate, ‘beneficial, and powerfully 
ew That the Literary Gazette 
might add its humble influence more effec- 


tively to the recortimeridation of what it so 
highly approves, we have obtained an en- 
graving in wood fo he made of this medal, 
and insert it below. It appears, that on the 
traveller’s return to Europe, he took am 
opportunity, on his first visit to Italy, to pre. 
sent to the city of Padua, two Lion-headed 
‘statues of Granite,—very Byrn cor fruits 
of his toil and research. These his compa~ 
triots placéd in the Palezza della Justizia;s 
and, proud of the distinction which . their 
fellow citizen had so fairly attained, streck 
the medal, representing these figures on 
one side and with a congenial iascription' 
on the ‘other, to commemorate the dis-’ 
coveries of the donor. One of these;-in 
gold, has been presented to M. Belzoni ; 


esq. | and several of silver bronzed, from ofe of 


which our impression is taken, Thedesign 
is beautifully executéd, by an artist of the 
name of Manfredini; and the workman- 
ship mer rt affords a very favourable 
speeimenof the art in Padua, being sim- 


ple, finely relieved, and characteristic. 
* So should desert in arts be crowned.” 
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"Phage eethy. ¢itionn, hy awe 
know! the present of the two statues 
froos Thebes, aod justly praises the enter- 


prize and patriotism of the bestower of these 
valuable relics. It then states, that. the 

icipality have not-only given every 
publicity to the fact by means of the press, 
und by placing the statues in @ conspicuous 
situation; but, as an indubitable testimony 
of og op an agee caused cap Aoapross pe 
stru whi person, the time, a 
the sloraetancs, may be handed down to 
the latest posterity. 


_ ‘THE LITERARY FUND. 

: TheAnnual Meeting of the active friends 
of this beneficent institution, took place 
on Friday the 15th, at Greenwich, Sir Ben- 
jamin Hobhouse being in the president's 
chair; and as. we omitted to dsaw the re- 
gards of the public to the preceding general 
anniversary, we take this.opportunity of 
redeeming our neglect — convinced that 
we can render no purer service to literature 
than by promoting the knowledge, and 
with the knowledge assuredly the interests 
of the Literary Fund. 

The company on this assemblage was ra- 
ther select than numerous; but all were 
animated with one sentiment, and felt that 
the intention of the meeting was, to promote 
the cause of learning, to succour the dis- 
tressed scholar, and to devise means fur 
augmenting the resources of a charity 
whose humane efforts are directed to bind 
up the wounds of suffering talent and heal 
the breaking heart ‘of struggling genius. 
And without disparagement to any similar 
association, we may boldly say, that if there 
be one species of benevolence more ex- 
alted than another, it is this—inasmuch as 
ane anguish ps ge acute — cor- 
poreal pain, or pangs of superior 

tures more intolerable than the misery 

common wretchedness, 

The sub-committce having gone through 
the business of the day, audited the report 
of the anniversary proceedings, and, as far 
as.could yet be done, taken measures for the 
ensuing year—the: party sat down to a 
handsome repast. On the removal of the 
cloth, the usual loyal and patriotic toasts 
were drank, and on-that of “ Prosperity to 
‘the Literary Fund,” Sir B. Hobhouse ad- 
dressed the meeting at sume length. We 
never heard a more apposite and forcible 
a l on a like occasiun; nor one, the de- 
livery of which did more honour to the 
sensibility of the speaker. Sir B. men- 
tioned, with great satisfaction, the improve- 
ment so ap in the concerns of the 
Fund. ‘The late anniversary had been more 
numefously attended, more productive, and 
no less cordial, than any that had ever taken 
place. The stewards had been efficient— 
pe visitors happy. ay es agg ye emai 

sptung, not.on pes of. future in- 
crease, but the actual relief of undescribable 
distress, ‘The managers had been enabled 
to remove famine from the abode of lettered 
poverty,.to smooth the bed of death, and 
to_provide support for the widow and the 
arphdo of departed worth. No tongue 
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Y. GAZETTE, AND. 


oe td. hy, the operation piel f °, 
charity; and he trusted.that; it would | Extends the b i reign; 
peng the more pone. gir it became | Hie sceptre honour'd; as ‘sword was ry 


the more known, and consequently extend 
the sphere of its usefulness among the un- 
fortunate children of learning and science. 

Our memory does not serve us to detail 
the other points em by the. worthy 
baronet, nor indeed to do any thing like 
justice to the energetic and feeling terms in 
which he expressed himself. to the above 
effect—On sitting down, his health was 
toasted with tervent plaudits. __ e 

Mr. Fitzgerald was then requested to 
favour the company with the recital of his 
poem; with which he-complied, and many 
of the passages were received with marked 
yan Indeed, when we corisider the 
difficulty there is in compositions of this 
kind, it must be confessed, that the poet has 
almost yearly (for 25 years), accomplished 
the object he had in view in a very able 
manner, and, in spite of prejudices, done 
much to second the purposes of the society. 
We are sorry, we ean only quote a few 
lines. It thus opens:— 


“ Tus board presents, to Contemplation’s view, 
* The feast of Reason’ and-of Virtue too! 
Where Mirth prevails, unsullied by exeess, 
And Pleasure’s object is, the power to bless! 
Where all assemble for.the noblest end— 
Genius, depress’d by fortune, to befriend; , 
Todrive pale want, and migery from the door, 
ere wealth of mind-has.left the. body poor.:— 
Here, parties ne conflicting. passions bring, 
For Pity’s altar is a sacred thing! 
* * * « * 
Purer the good. you never can impart, . 
Than to bring comfort to.the sick at heart, 
Where talents, long neglected, droup the head, 
And slighted science toils for scanty bread : 
Though heavy barthens press the Jebouring 


poor, : 
Far greater wants the letter"fworld endure! 
Wants, that avoid the glaring eye of day, 
And, in the closet, on the vitals prey ;. 
For lofty minds endsire the keenest pain, 
Ere pride permits the victim to complain ; 
Scorning to ask relief, he seeks the gloom 
That leads to frenzy, or an early tomb! 
2: *. * *° & 


Wide is the cavern of distress and pain! — 
Where cold, and gloomy many au author lies; 
Distracted with his starving children’s cries ; 
And sees the partner of his wretched hour 
a, by ri nae oe type of some fair flower 
ipp’d in the sprin unexpected fros 
Its ‘eer faded, on ‘es odour lost! 1 
While he, in bitter tears, completes the page’ 
Destined to benefit a thankless age, 
Hope dies within him—like the last faint ray 
That slewly lingers on expiring day,— ~ 
But not one gleam of comfort can impart 
To .cheer,the night that blackens round bis 
heart. 

Such are the objects, whom we wish to save 

From misery’s last retreat—a timeless graye. 
ae NS | . * 

Your bard, who many a year prophetic proved, 
And dwelt, with ardour, on the themes he loved, 
Wonld wish his country’s blessings to re 
As once her triumphs—in his patriot verse! 
Again he: ventures to foretel the day, 
When present ills will pass, like mists, away; 
When boundless commerce shall new treasures 


yield,” : 
And thé Joom prosper with the abusdiiat Geld ' 





evuld: ell what seepes uf woe had been 





In war triumphant! ‘and in peace'rever'd ” 


We have omitted the more Hly a 
= parts of thisaddress rie iv 
riend has not ogee | his loyal tri 
though satire has tried to drive him out of 
that course. : gu wati ene 
After this alternate toast atid song. pre. 
vailed other gentlemen present ~were: 
called up’ by various causes, add several 
individuals spoke in favour of the Institu- 
tion, What was ‘most worthy of remark 
was, that.all- concurred in hailing its bril- 
liant .prospects,and one of the stewards 
elect promised to bring a levy of numerous 
friends to ‘the field next year, - as it-was 
Pngags most of his brethren would also 


The day, one apparently ‘of great gratf. 
fication to all present, closed at a wise hour, 
and left nothing but a’ pleasing remem- 
brance, and a wish that every future meet- 
ing might be equally delightful. 


ra 


FINE ARTS, 





: Cutnsse Picture Boor. 

The Revue Encyclopedique gives an ac- 
count of.a Chinese work, the title of ‘which 
is, San-tsae-too-hurey, i. ¢. a cullection of 
designs, engraved (query ow copper?) after 
the three kingdoms of science, on heaven, 
earth,and man. It consists of 64 vols. 8vo, 
Itis generally called by the Europeans, the 
Chinese Encyclopedia, though it.is only a 
collection of drawings, with short descrip- 
tions. The author is Wang-Hung-Chow, a 
distinguished Chinese writer, under the 
reign of Wan-Leih (about the year 1600). 


_ | It was about this tittie, that European mis- 


sionaries first came to China: the work 
mentions European..muskets. The author 
was assisted in it by his son. The subjects 
are arranged ia the following order: ist. 
Astronomy. nd. Geography. 3rd. Por- 
traits of remarkable gran and of the 
various tribes of each fegion. 4th. The 
mysteries of the Cyclus and of the Pa-Kwa, 
5th. Architecture. 6th. Household. furni- 
ture, implements of agriculture, horticulture, 
fishery, and war. 7th. Anatomy. 8th, : 
Dress. 9th. Chess, and other games. 10th. 
Ancient Chinese characters. 111th. The 
botany and.natural history of various coun- 
tries. 12th. Boxing. and fencing.. 13th. 
Hewing, 14th: Dancing. 15th, Various po- 
sitions.and — for ay Ae Henge = 

longi ife. . 16. Bull-baiting, cock- 
iovsag, cal other pleasures of that kind. 
17th. Coins, and engraved silver pieces. 

It is affirmed, that the plates to this work 
are lost, and that the copies are very rare 
and dear. 





ORIGINAL POETRY. 


"Th CRoss OF THE SOUTH. 
“ The pletsure we felt on diocaveriog, the 
southern creed, wos warnily shared by such of 


} the crew~ 4@ had lived in the colonies: In the 


solitude .of the seas, we boil a ster; os a friend 


22@ se owt oe 2es esse |e s > > 





-_ 
| 


the 

of 

In the 
a fread 





from whom we hare been long’ separated. 
Among the Portngnese and Spaniards, peculiar 
motives seem to. increese this feeling; © reli- 
gious sentinent attaghes them to a constellation, 
the-form of which recalls the sign of the faith 
planted by their ancestors in, the deserts of the 
new world. ‘The two great stars which mark 
the summit and. the foot of the cross, having 
nearly the same right ascension, it follows hence, 
that the constellation is almost perpendicular, at 
‘the moment when it passes the meridian. This 
circumstance is Known fo every nation thot lives 
beyond the tropies, or in the ‘southern hemis- 
re. ‘Ithas’ béen observed at what hour of 
‘the night, in different seasons, the cross of the 
sonth is erect orcinclined. It is a time-piece 
that advances very regularly nearly four minutes 
a day, and no other group. of stars. exhibits, 
to the naked eye, .an observation of time so 
easily made. How often have.we heard our 
guides exclaim, in the sevannas of Venezuela, 
or in the desert extending from Lima to Truxillo, 
‘midnight is past, the cross begins to bend.’ ” 
De Humboldt’s Travels, 





*ryz CROSS OF THE SOUTH. 


In the silence and grandeur of midnight I trend, 

Where Savanuns’ in boundless ‘magnificence 
spread ; . 

And bearing sublimely. their snow-wreaths on 


The far Cordilleras unite with the sky. 

The Fern-tree waves o’er me, the fire-fly’s red 
With fe doick-planciag splendor illumines the 
And Teal, fm each tint of the skies and the 
How ‘distant my steps from the land of my birth. 


Bat to thee, as thy lode-stars resplendently burn, 

In the’r clear depths of ‘blae, with devotion I 
tnfn, . 

Bright Cross of the South! and beholding thee 


shine, 
rian regret the lov’d land of ‘the Olive and 
ine. 


Thou recallest the when first’o’er the main, 
My fathers unfolded the streamer of Spain, 
And planted their faith it the regious that see 
Its uapérishing symbol emblazoti'd in thee. 


How oft, in their course o’er the: oceans un- 
known, : 

Where all was mysterious and. awfully lone, 

Hath their spirit been cheer’ by thy light, when 
the deep 

Reftected its brilliance, in tremulous sleep! 


Aethe vision that rose to the Lord of the world,t 

bi — his bright banner of faith wes un- 
‘arl'’d ; 

E'en such, to the heroes. of Spain, when-their 


prow 
Made ee billows the path of their glory, wert 
u! ‘Fp om 


+ And to me, “as F'travétse the world of the west, 
Thro’ deserts of beauty, in stillness that rest ; 
By forests and rivers untam’d in their pride, 
Thy pect have a Janguage, thy course is a 

& 





, * Webave to thank the elegantpen of MRS. HEMANS, 


for these two % 
t Alluding to of Constantine the Great. 


JOURNAL OF ‘THE BELLES 












| Shine on! my own land is a far distant spot, 


And the stars of thy sphere can epilighten it not ; 
And the: eyes, which 
may 


O’er the firmament wandering, can gaze not on |. 


thee! 


Bat thon to my ‘thoughts art a puré-blazing 
shrine, 

A fount of bright hopes and of visions divine ; 

And my soul, as an eagle exulting and free, 

Sears high o’er the Andes, to mingle with thee! 





TO THE IVY. 
Oh! how could fancy crown with thee 
In ancient days, the God of wine, 
And bid thee at the banquet be 
Contpanion of the vine? 
Thy home, wild plant, is where each sound 
Of revelry hath long been o*er, 
Where song’s full notes once peul’d around, 
But uow are heard no inore. 


The Roman, on his battle-plains, 
Where kings before Lis Engles bent, 

Entwin’d thee, with exulting strains, 
Around the Victor's tent; 

Yet there, tho’ fresh in glossy green, 
Triumphally thy boughs might wave, 

Better than lov’st the silent scene, 
Around the Vietor’s grave, 


Where sleep the sons of ages flown, 
The-bards and heroes of the past— 

Where, thro’ the halls of glory gone, 
Marmurs the wintry blast ; 

Where years are hastediug to efface 

* Each record ofthe grand and fairy ~ 

Thon. in thy solitary grace, . 
Wreath of the tomb! art there.” "i 


Thou, oer the shrines of fallen gods, 
On classic plains dost mantling spread, 
And veil the desolate abodes, 
And Chies of the dead. 
Deserted palaces of kings, 
Arches of triumph, long o’érthrown, 
And all once gloriaus earthly things, 
At length are thinealone. , _ 


Oh! many a temple, once sublime, 
Beneath the bine, Itatian sky, 
Hath nought of beauty left by time, 
Save thy wild tapestry : 
And, rear’d. midst crags and clonds, tis thine 
To wave where banners wav'd of yore ; 
O’er mouldering towers, by lovely Rhine 
Cresting the rocky shore, 


High from the fields of air look down 
Those eyrie# of a vanish’d race, 

Homes of the might’, whose renown 
Hath pass’d, and left no trace. 

But thou art there—thy foliage bright, 
Unchang’d the tain-storm can brave, 

Thou that wilt climb the loftiest height, 
And deck the humblest grave. 





The breathing forms of Parian stone, 
That rise round grandeur’s marble halls, 
The vivid hues, by: painting thrown 
Rich o’er the glowing walls; . 
Th’. ‘Acaithus, ‘on Corinthian fanes, 
In sculptur’d beauty waving fair ; 
These perish all—and what remains ? 
- Thon, thou alone art there! 


*Tis still the same—where’er we tread, 
The wrecks of human power we see, 
The marvels of all ages fled, 
Left to Decay and thee! 


love, tho’ e’en tiow they 





And still let maw his ‘fabrics rear, © * 
Angust in beauty, grace, nad strengtli, 

Days pass—Thou Ivy never seres* 

' And allis-thine at length! biatrit 19 





VANDEVIRES.T 





“+ Cé’st assez, troupe honorable.” . 
1 


Come, my merry gentlemen, 

Singing 's over for to-day. 

Here’s to all, we'll meet again, 

OF with sky-lights and away. 
Would you have the master think 
Your music cheaper than your drink} 

Pi: 


Yet onr host’s too good a fellow, ° 
To gradge stich jolly dogs his best, 
Bonnets off, boys; we'll be mellow ; 
“ Sir,—as spokesman for the rest, | « i 
Ia alt hawility Piksay, 
Your guests wish mightily to stay.’’ 
: 3° 


So let ’s have another sip, 

Before your rascal footmen eome, 
This‘ cures all, from heart to lip, 

Here ’s a bumper like your. bloom, 
Mistress sweet,. with three times three, 
We toast your hospitality, 


My grandam said; “ of all the fenst— 
The closing bottle bears the bell,” 
I'm quite of the old lady’s taste, 
The women know those metters well, 
Fill up, this gless-is worth the sample, 
Here boys, “ the ansient girl’s example.” 





Hoe acuit ingenium.. : 





* He! qu’avéns nous affaire 
Dy Ture ” dy Sophy.” 


What care I for Sultan or Sophy ? : , 
Give me wine, and f’m Mouareh at bome 5): 
This bottle’s my throne and my trophy, 
© Hot acuit mr ¢ : 
He who dreams of the vine, dreams of health, 
‘Of the héart and the cheek in fall blvom, *' 
Of love and of wit and of wealth, 
. © Hoe acuit ingevium.” 
f 3 


There is. physic that vintners call wine, 
Tothe end of a rope may.they come; 
Tt shall sicken no cellar gf mines ; 
“ Hoo ticuit ingenium.” 


Come, fill up a bumper all round, 
A lieel-tap’s a siti in this room 
All off—not a sneaker is found. 
® Hoc acuit ingenium.” 





‘BY & CORRESPONDENT. 
To the Editor of the Literary Gazette, &c. 
Edinburgh, 9th Jane, 1825. - 


If you think the following translation 
of Vincent Bourne’s Eqgues Academicus worthy 
of a place in your Jonrnal, the-insertion of it 
will oblige, at least—one of your readers, ~ 


* “ Ye myrties brown, and Ivy 


Sir; 





sere.” — Milton. 


t, Toone of the ost distinguinbed writers the 
‘| sént'day, we are also indebted for these finitatlons of the 


» of the XV. century (4 " 
Mir Dibdin. "Ka. wee 













“THE COLLEGE HORSEMAN. — 


Fas youth ie spurred; what boots he may 


ve got, 
Or boot, or whose, of whence, it matters not ;. 
Nor if the whip, sine quo non, be his, 
Or any other, so that whip it is. 
Thus furnished, and agreed upon the price 
Of hackney, he is monnted in a trice. 
Fearless and gay bebold him how he plies 
Hia heel, ‘indifferent by what road he flies ; 
Through lanes and towns, at random how he 
spurs, ‘ : 
The mirth of. goodies and the rage of curs; 
Down on the restive steed descend his blows, 
Aad close and quick the leg assidgous goes. 
But 7 . with bitter flogging and stern 
e 


s, 
Full speed the jade has run five miles or six, 
When, spent and breathless, with a sudden pitch, 
He lays himself and rider in the diteh. 
No Chay js near, uo.Chay the man can meet; 
O faries! he goes back upon his feet ! 

Would young men profit by what old men 





They cometimes would proceed a little slow. 
‘The rule which I. commend is.short, but tried ; 
That you may go the faster, softly ride. Ms 

J. 


(“THE DRAMA. 


On Monday, at Drury-lane, there was 
a grand -masquetade, intermixed with dra- 
matic perfo . which the newspapers 
represent to have gone off well. On Mon- 
day, and not on Thursday, as reported 
to ts, Mrs.- Glover played Hamlet, at 
Ahe Lyceum, for her benefit. Byan error 
of the press in our precedin 
heing pctotod for were, in the last line but 
‘of the article —_ port the ag 
pen a supposed e was maile to 
ly to pon, or Hamlet, and might pre- 
jolie this very deserving actress. Nothing 
could be farther from our wishes, for we 
have ever spoken of her as her merits 
claimed; and certainly consider her to be 
one.of the.cleverest, as well as one of the 
most respectable females upon the stage, 
and both for her public and private life, well 
entitied to general favour and support. At 
Covent-garden, Henry IV, Part Second, is 
announced jay, with three addi- 
‘tional; scenes, displaying the ceremonies 
of acoronation, This is taking time by 
the fore-lock. , 
vo eg 4 Soved his eplrsonsiinary 
perform es, for the season, on Saturday 
—of them it may be said, that unless he 
repeats or diversifies, them, we pe’er shall 
look upon their like again. 
~- “fhe English Opera-house opened on 
Thursday.—The Haymarket is expected to 
be ready by the first week in July; per- 
-haps it-will be a fortnight, later. 





‘VARIETIES. 
THE JEWS: SUETONTUS. 
Tf the nationalcharacter attributed to the 
_ insisted. , the following account of their 
Biel for Cavan Suetonius, may be thought 
susceptible of a double meaning. We have 


requentl 
-statement. The p 


No. (was. 








y smiled at the don-hominie of the. 
assage to which we refer, 
in speaking of the honours paid to Julias. 
Cesar, after his death, says, that the 
citizens vied with each other in throwing: 
articles of value upon his funeral-pile, in’ 


ft 


order that they might be consumed with |’ 
| his body, The veterans of the old legions 


threw their arms upen the pile; even the 
Roman matrons consecrated upon it the 
ornaments of their sex, and ‘the rings 
and robes of their children.. Foreigners, as 
well as natives, partook of the general grief: 
every une lamented Casar, according to the 
manner of his nation, and particularly the 
Jews, wiio pussed whole nights around the 
pile.—V eteranorum militum legionarii arma 
sug quibusexculti funuscelebrant. Matrone 
etiam pler@que ornamenta sua que gere- 
bant.et liberorum bullas atque pretextas. 
In summo publico luctu exterarum gentium 
multitudo circulatim suo quoque more Ja- 
mentata est,’ precipueque Judzi qui etiam 
noctibus continuis bustam frequentarunt. 
It was rich enough to temipt them to this 
doleful watching J! 

A newspaper in the French language 
has been-established at Odessa : the title 
is Messager de la Russie Méridionale. 

Mr. Haiiy is now delivering a course of 
lectures_on mineralogy, in the Gallery of 
Minerals, King’s-garden, Paris. 

The French Journalists state, that their 
countryman, Mr. F. Caillaud; had reached, 
= the pat we a to within 50 
leagues o n » an oposed to pa 
a ait to the Nubian capital. Mr ae 


3 Stockholin; 22nd° May, 
Messrs,Knight and Oxendon, two English 
gentlemen, whe intend making @ scientific 
tour to North Cape, have arrived here, but 
ursued their journey after a stay of a few 
t's." 
‘ Copenhagen, 5th June. 

Professor Brénsted (whose name has 
been frequently mentigned in the Literary 
Gazette, especially in No. 2) has discovered 
in a large Greek tomb, some antiques of 
Bronze, of extraordinary beauty: ‘The 
Professor’s letter on the helmet found at 


Olympia, is dedicated-to Prince Christian. | 


We have at Copenhagen, the youngest 
female writer, probably, now living. ‘Her 
name is, Virgilia'‘Christiana Lund, and she 
is not aboye 10 years of age. Last year 
she published a ily picture, “Clotilda, 
or Two for One;” and lately she has pub- 


lished 4 small dramatic piece, called “ In- |’ 


fidelity. detected.” 

M.'‘Achard, the.celebrated Prussian Na- 
turalist, who discovered the art of making 
sugar from beet-root, died lately near Ber- 
in, ’ 

HIS EPITAPH. 
— lies here quite deaf in ue 4 & root, 
ever to spring in vegetative kind ; 
But let us hope, the essence of his fruit 
May rise in sweetness, without fire, refined. 


A ya Y . of the name of Davenne, 
deaf nbd dumb, was lately presented to the 
king df France; and laid his Majesty 
the model -of ‘, ‘grand Chateau in paste- 


a ETE 









board. It ha } -hupdred windows 
with curtainsand trimmings, beneath which 
was discerned the interior and well-furnished 
apartments. The design was. altogether 
imaginary, and cost there years labour with 
rule, pen-knife, and compass. 
Hypropnosra. Some shocking cases of 
Hydrophobia, have’ lately ovcurred in the 
vicinity of Farnham, Surrey, and after the 
evil had happened, as is too much the case 
in this country, precautions were adopted 
to save surrounding animals, and conse- 
quem the neighbouring population, from 
the dreadful malady. Surely, some police 
regulation might be adopted, to prevent 


hthe now, very frequent appearance of so 


appalling an accidest:. The dog tax is 
perhaps, less efficiently collected, than any 
other in the rea & Its ‘enforcement, 
would do some good: bat, especially in 
large towns and cities, the example of 
Zurich, might be followed with most salu- 
tary effect, At Zurich, certain beadles, or 
constables are appointed for every district, 
whose office it is, to pound every dog found 
roaming about unmuzzled. These persons 
are armed with a long stick, having a 
running noose at the end, which they slip 
over the neck of the unlawful prowler, and 
if his size mit, whirl him aloft in air 
round their head, till stupified; he is then 
dragged to the pound, whence his owner 
must redeem him, otherwise, his skin is 
taken. Owing to this arrangement, hy- 
drophobia is uaknown in these parts. 

METEOROLOGICAL JOURNAL. 

JUNE, 1821, 
Thursday, 14d—Thermometer from 40 to 62. 
Barometer from 30, 23 10.30, 28. 
Wind, N.E. 1}— Morning cloudy; the rest of 
the day generally clear. 
Friday, 15—Thermometer from 39 to 66. 
_ Barometer from,30, 31 to 30, 25, 
Wind N.E. 1,—Clouds generally passing ; sun- 
shine attimes. 
Saturday, 16—Thermometer from.A4 to G1. , 
Barometer from.30, 19 to 30, 22. 
Wind N,E, 2—Geuerally clondy. 
Sunday, 17— Thermometer from 47 to 60, 
Barometer from 30,'28 to 30, 26. 
Wind N.E. 1 and 3.—Generally cloudy. 
Monday, 18—Thermometer from 47 to 67. 
. Barometer frait'30, 30 to 30, 28. 
Wind N. b. E.2.—Morning cloudy, the rest of 
the day generally clear. 
Tuesday, 19 —Thermometer from 43 to 64. * 
Barometer from 30, 2! .to 3Q, 17. 
Wind N.E. 3 ana 1—Generally clear. 
Wednesday, 20—Therinometer from 41 to 62. 

, Barometer from 30, 11 to 30, 03, 
Wind N.E. 1.—Clonds generally passing. 
“Lat, 51.37, 32. N. 

‘Long. 0. 3. 51. W. 
Edmonton, Middlesex. JOHN ADAMS. 


LITERARY NOTICES. ~ 
‘ ¢ incl it. 
Lord Byron has we hear:sentover anew 
Tragedy.—It arrived on Tuesday. 
Contents of the Journal des Savans for 


Boisson de la Salle, Essai. 
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tesSouverains de Pro- ~ 
venee, reviewed by - -M, Stipanpeni 
P. Tacour, Essai sur les 

Hiéroglyphes -  - M.Ab. Remusat. 
M. Alard i du Si e etde la 

Nature a aladies M. Tessier. 
M. Biot sur l'Aimantation, 
imprimée aux métaux 
par Pélectricité en 
mouvement, 


- M. Saint Martin, Observa- 


tions ‘sur les Inscrip- 
tions Lyciennes,décou- 
vertes par Mr. Cock- 
erell: 
ae nen a ane me ce 
TO CORRESPONDENTS, 

Errata.—Jn part of our impression of last 
suinber, an accident occurred, in the first column 
of page 381, dines ene, 8, ; 

eisure 
beginning § 0 sp af a 
should be the 16h and 17th of page 382, 
column 2nd: we will thank the readers of those 
sheets, in which the mistake appears, to transpose 
these lines. 

Puge 379, col. 1, line 18, after Eneid, put a 
semicolon. 

G. Win's letter is received—the works he 
alludes to, ought to be before us, rather than to 
be sought by us. Wales and its objects are‘how- 
ever, immediately under our consideration in 

vriginal forms, and we trust soon to be at liberty 
to attend to them. 
| *,* In consequence of having Mr. Rich’s in- 
teresting letter on Curdistan this week, we post- 
Fr the continuation of Review of Sir R. Porter's 
nels in that partof the warld: ‘the publication 
of Lady Morgan's work, so late as Thursday, 
also prevents our resuming itin this No: and the 
conclusion of Sancrofi’s memoir is necessarily 
postponed. 

C. H.’s second letter shall be reserved, at least | 
Sor atime —We examined the 12 vol. of ‘Diderot’s 
works, in which we find the Religieuse, before 
Wwe inserted the charge against Maturin. 

The only suggestion we can offer to J. D.is, to 
go on, and improve. 

We do not think the dispute about the spires 
Bow Church, Shadwell, &c. &c. worth spies af 
to the extent, our correspondents appear to wish.— 
The Literary Gazette ts not in wind te run a 


steeple race of such length, 











Miscellaneous Avbertisements, 
Connected with Literature and the Aris, 


Egyptian 

Tus extraordinary B Exdibition at the Egyp. 
+ Piccadilly, eeaene open every ‘day, 

from y reine 





B hes ENTEENTH ANNUAL EXHI- 


BITIOS « pe HPTIAN | al Pie. 

wires WILL ann FIELDING Sec,” 
Admittance One 

"PALL-MALL. 





, De, call 


. |Site, Sosy aN RY HOLLAND, M.D. 





FO nn be , 1821. Tickets.3/. 3%. each. 
v MKINS’S P TURE LOTTERY ‘con- 
sation of OIL aap Ww THR OOLOUREAIET: 
Gs of the BRITISH sake Y_of PIC- 
URES at Sets of the MARQUIS ‘AFFORD’S 
GALLERY, Plain and in Colours; ithe of whieh have 
ever been een to se amd a ieunneort ©. 
nal Subscribers ; and also Prints il 1 tive 
magnificent Edition of THOMPLON'S SEASONS;: 
and various Miscellaneous Subjects, selected from from the | 
above Works, many of which are very exquisitely co- 


louted 

As the Co per-Plates of the above Works are to be’ 
destroyed “Kevot of Parliament, Sets of them will become 
ve! 

16,850 Prizes. —Valued at 152,2257. 

The en on ofa Red Ticket anda Black Ticket, is 

| to 
aa on te on Sale at the Exhibition, Nos. 53,and 54,. 

New Bond Street (where Specimens of the Prizes are ex- 
hibited Gratis), and'atall the Lottery Offices. 


uestrian Statue of our 
i ap) ee tothe Flinn 5 ay <a honor he por hi late gla ilo 
rious and nt Regency 
W Ai EN HIS +3 is] MAJ SESTY commenced the go-- 
vernment, usurpation had long desolated ee 
and baffled the. efforts.of the greatest monarchs ; bu’ 
the blessings of Divine _Eravipoutey through the ‘visdom 
‘shis councils, and by the power of his arms, the monster 
ented: of the His M is ited 
ertption of the Slatue.—His Majesty is represen 
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